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WHO'S TO BLAME FOR THE RECESSION? 


Chio Labor Fights Back The Problem of Education Organizing in Africa 


by Michael J. Lyden by Carl J. Megel by Arthur A. Ochwada 














Doing your part? 


DO YOU CARRY OUT your duties as a good trade unionist? To be a good trade unionist 
one must be a good citizen first—and a good citizen does not neglect his obligations. Now 
is the time to resolve to do your share to insure that your union will always be the kind of 
union you want it to be. Take a genuine interest in your organization’s affairs. Study its 
problems. Bring new members into the fold. And attend meetings regularly. It is im- 
possible to overemphasize the importance of consistent attendance at local union meet- 
ings. It’s at the meetings that you get your chance to take part in shaping the policies 
of your union. Almost all of us want our unions to be effective, clean, thoroughly demo- 
cratic and deserving of the respect of the community. It’s up to us—and no one else— 
to make sure that our unions always have those qualities. And that means that each 
one of us has an inescapable duty to turn out for meetings. Your union will be what you 


want it to be—if you always do your part. So attend your union meetings regularly. 


YOUR UNION IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 
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Ie hdd a Shortsighted 
, (A MdM?e A member of the board of directors of the 


American Farm Bureau Federation recently 
issued a statement highly critical of labor 
and highly favorable to the so-called “right to 
work” movement. 

Fortunately for organized labor, the false 
WHO’S TO BLAME FOR THE RECESSION?...... Bert Seidman 3 promise and false philosophy of the “right to 

work” campaign are being understood bette: 
and better every day. Not only does labor 
WORTHLESS COMMUNIST PLEDGES ............5.e0002: 5 see through the false framework of plau- 
sibility, but business men, educational, civic 
and religious leaders likewise are nailing the 
OHIO LABOR FIGHTS BACK............... Michael J. Lyden 6 spurious arguments for what they are. 

The Farm Bureau personalities are taking 
a position which might be expected of them, 
since they represent the ultra-conservative 
wing of the American farm movement. These 

3 leaders may not be fully aware of the fact that 
DRGAMEBING IN APIICA... <5. csc csiises Arthur A, Ochwada 10 due cts he Gs cheans tanta Garten Uanen 
of the farmers when they attempt to discredit 
THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION..............- Carl J. Megel 13 ge labor and the institution of the 
abor union. 

Farmers must depend upon the working 
oe Wee Ge SR VIEE os oes bee bo ass ew aeesss John Papa 15 people of the country to consume their prod- 
ucts—their livestock, grains and other prod- 
ucts. If the working people suffer a reduction 
PROGRESS IN MINNESOTA ee Robert A. Olson 16 in purchasing power, the farmer will suffer a 
reduction in his market. In short, there is a 
strong bond of interdependence between the 

17 farmer and the working man in the city. 
. The Farm Bureau officials may think they 
DON’T THE RAILROADS WANT TO STAY IN BUSINESS? a |e eeving Ge onde of the Remmee Oy eta 
tpheaye A. Philip Randolph ing labor, but they are sadly mistaken. Per- 
haps only when the farmer begins to suffer as 
RDUCATING POM ACTION ois aces 50 cscecciavsaces Emil Starr 21 the result of reduced purchasing will he real- 
ize that some of the ultra-conservative farm 
leadership is doing the farmer harm, not 
WE LOOK AT JOB EVALUATION............ Bertram Gottlieb 24 good, in supporting “right to work” legislation. 
~ Joseph V. Moreschi. 
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are a few of California’s unemployed, outside 
State Employment Service offices in Los 
Angeles. Photo by Hugo Stock. 
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SENATE PASSES LABOR BILL 





WHAT WILL 


HE SENATE has passed the Kennedy-Ives labor 

bill by a vote of 88 to 1. The measure’s fate in 
the House is uncertain, many observers believing no 
action will be taken there at this session. 

As approved by the Senate after five days of debate 
and voting on amendments, the Kennedy-Ives bill 
would require unions to file detailed financial reports 
with the Department of Labor and to elect their 
officers by secret ballot. Use of trusteeships over 
local unions would be restricted. 

If the bill became law, economic strikers would 
no longer be denied the right to vote in decertification 
elections. In addition, the National Labor Relations 
Board would be instructed to exercise jurisdiction 
over all cases covered by the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
definition of interstate commerce. Another change 
in Taft-Hartley would permit pre-hire agreements 
between contractors and building trades unions. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany, in a statement, 
appealed to the House to hasten enactment of the 
Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill dealing with welfare 
funds and to improve and pass the Kennedy-Ives 
labor measure. The welfare fund bill was approved 
by the Senate by a vote of 83 to 0. 

The Meany statement was as follows: 

“As reported by the majority of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, S. 3974 was a conscientious 
attempt to write legislation which would aid in eradicating 
proven abuses in the labor-management field while avoiding 
legislation which would hamper or weaken the labor move- 
ment in its legitimate activities. 

“In the opinion of the AFL-CIO, that measure would 
have aided substantially in curbing abuses, a goal we have 
repeatedly urged. On the other hand, there were some pro- 
visions which we considered unwise and some which might 


have been unworkable. On balance, however, the good 
in the bill far outweighed the bad. 
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THE HOUSE DO? 





“On the floor of the Senate, however, as a result of politi- 
cal maneuvering by the Administration and some Senators 
more desirous of hampering legitimate union activities than 
eliminating corruption, this measure has been greatly al- 
tered. The fallacy of writing legislation on the Senate floor 
has never been more clearly proven than in this instance. 

“As a result, S. 3974, as adopted last night by the Senate, 
contains provisions which we are certain will prove unwork- 
able, provisions which we know are unwise, provisions which 
are clearly unfair and unduly repressive. Typical of the 
injudicious amendments adopted on the floor was the 
elimination of pre-hearing elections in NLRB cases, designed 
to speed up Board procedure. Defeat of this proposal was 
a direct result of lobbying by reactionary groups seeking 
only to frustrate legitimate union activity. 

“Only the valiant efforts of the bill’s sponsors, aided by 
fair-minded members on both sides of the aisle, preserved 
the anti-corruption sections of the bill from crippling 
amendments. 

“While S. 3974 was a better bill before the floor debate, 
it still retains enough substantive anti-corruption sections 
to make it worthwhile. The AFL-CIO is convinced, how- 
ever, that the House of Representatives can and should im- 
prove this measure, retaining the anti-corruption sections 
and eliminating some of the unworkable and unnecessary 
language inserted on the Senate floor. 

“The House of Representatives, however, has still not 
acted upon the Fey anti-corruption measure (S. 2888) already 
passed by the Senate without an opposing vote. Without 
this bill, billions of dollars of workers’ money stands virtu- 
ally unprotected. 

“The only opposition to this vital and necessary legislation 
comes from employer groups and the insurance lobby, intent 
upon protecting profits and callously indifferent to the need 
for protecting these funds against abuse. 

“We call upon the House of Representatives as a first step 
to pass the health and welfare fund disclosure bill without 
further delay. Immediately thereafter, we urge the House 
Labor and Education Committee to begin action on improv- 
ing S. 3974. We pledge our constructive assistance to the 
committee to the end that we secure a sound, workable 
measure. 

“We sincerely hope that neither the Administration nor 
any other group will attempt again to booby-trap this 
necessary legislation.” 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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By BERT SEIDMAN 


Economist, AFL-CIO Depariment of Research 


| 4 ig business is trying to foist 
a tremendous hoax on the American 
people. 

The high-price, high-profit policies 
of the giant corporations were mainly 
responsible for plunging the nation 
into the present recession. But— 
unwilling to acknowledge their guilt 
—the dominant business interests are 
brazenly spreading the poisonous 
propaganda that the modest gains 
won by unions caused the economic 
downturn. 

They are trying to brainwash the 
American public with the catch- 
phrase “wage-price spiral.” By plac- 
ing “wage” before “price” in this 
hyphenated term, they are attempt- 
ing to convey the idea that high 
wages preceded and therefore caused 
high prices. 

Specifically, the allegation of the 
management partisans runs some- 
thing like this: 

During the postwar period, wage 
increases, they claim, have exceeded 
the rise in productivity and are 
therefore said to have led to ad- 
vances in overall business costs. 
These cost increases have been re- 
lected in higher prices. Consumers 
have not been able to purchase goods 
and services at the high prices at 
which they have been offered for 
sale, and this has resulted in an over- 
supply. With stocks on hand out- 
pacing sales and unsold inventories 
rapidly piling up, output and employ- 
ment cutbacks have inevitably fol- 
lowed. 

It all sounds logical and reason- 
able. In fact, part of the argument 
is valid. Price rises have produced 
an imbalance of supply and demand, 
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and this has resulted in contracted 
economic activity and extensive lay- 
offs. But union-negotiated wage 
gains have not precipitated this spiral. 
Instead, the recession stems in large 
measure from the price-profit-invest- 
ment spiral perpetrated by huge 
monopolistic corporations. 

Let us go back and examine big 
business’ anti-labor accusation a little 
more closely. It all rests on a single 
assumption: that excessive and un- 
warranted wage gains—unwarranted 
because they are said to have ex- 
ceeded increases in productivity— 
have been responsible for price rises. 
What are the facts? 

From 1953 to the third quarter of 
1957. wholesale prices of industrial 
goods rose more than 10 per cent. 
During that same period unit labor 
costs of factory production and main- 
tenance workers (based on hourly 
earnings) remained stable. This was 
because productivity increases _bal- 
anced wage gains for these workers. 
If fringe benefits are taken into ac- 
count as well as actual wages, then 
unit labor costs of factory workers 
advanced a bare 2 per cent. 

Wages and fringes up 2 per cent. 
Prices up 10 per cent. Labor costs 
average only about 25 per cent of 
total costs. This means that the 2 
per cent increase in wage and fringe 
costs amounted to only one-half of 
1 per cent of overall costs. One thing 
is clear—improved wages and fringe 
benefits accounting for one-half of 
the 1 per cent of total costs could 
not possibly have been responsible 
for the 1953-57 price jump of over 
10 per cent. 

Indeed, unit labor costs have 


lagged behind productivity, non- 
labor costs (such as material costs, 
profits, depreciation, taxes) and 
prices during the entire postwar 
period. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has published a study entitled 
“Productivity, Earnings, Costs and 
Prices in the Private Non-Agricul- 
tural Sector of the Economy, 1947- 
1956.” This is what the BLS found: 
“The index for unit labor costs was 
lower than the price index for every 
year prior to 1956, although the dif- 
ference was very slight and probably 
insignificant in 1953-1954.” 


= is how Business Week, inter- 
preting the results of this study, 
sized up the effect of labor costs on 
prices since World War II: 

“One obvious way of trying to de- 
termine which caused which would 
be to measure whether labor costs or 
prices moved up first. Subjected to 
this test, unit labor costs seem to 
have followed prices uphill through 
most of the postwar years—particu- 
larly in those years when the infla- 
tionary heat was most intense.” 

The BLS study also pointed out 
one additional very important fact 
bearing on this wage-price question. 
The study showed that during most 
of the postwar period workers were 
getting less than their fair share of 
the increasing productivity of the 
economy. 

Discussing this point, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics Ewan 
Clague pointed out that the BLS 
estimates indicate that “real com- 
pensation per hour for all employes 
in the private non-agricultural econ- 
omy (real wages, salaries and fringe 
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benefits) lagged behind the produc- 
tivity of all persons in the total 
private economy for the entire 1947- 
1956 period.” 

In short, the picture in the post- 
war period was one of wages lagging 
behind non-labor costs and prices, 
and real wages trailing productivity 
advances. 

Big business claims that labor took 
more than its fair share of the fruits 
of the economy during the postwar 
period. But the facts demonstrate 
that, if anything, labor got the short 
end of the stick. The purchasing 
power of workers did not keep pace 
with the expanding output of the 
economy. 


HE question then arises: How did 
‘Tm large corporations fare dur- 
ing this period? 

Between 1953 and 1957, the total 
cash flow to corporations—what cor- 
porations received in profits after 
taxes plus the amount they set aside 
in depreciation allowances—rose 39 
per cent. During the same period, 
disposable personal income—the 
amount consumers could spend to 
purchase the items in their family 
budgets—increased only 20 per cent. 
How did this gap develop and what 
were the consequences ? 

As we have already indicated, 
wages, by far the largest single source 
of disposable income, lagged behind 
productivity during most of the post- 
war period. Consumer buying power 
could have kept up with the improved 
ability of the economy to produce 
only if wages had risen faster or if 
prices had been kept down. Instead, 
business firms continually raised 
prices and thereby reaped very large 
profits. 

A large portion of the profits was 
then invested in new plant and equip- 
ment, especially after changes in the 
tax law in 1954 which permitted 
rapid depreciation of such invest- 
ment. 

Thus, the productive capacity of 
the economy was expanding by leaps 
and bounds, but high prices based 
on huge profits were choking off con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

Another factor was operating to 
make this imbalance between produc- 
tive capacity and consumer buying 
ability even worse, and that was the 
Eisenhower Administration’s “tight 
money” policy. 

Credit restrictions and high in- 
terest rates depressed housing activi- 


ty, purchases of autos and other con- 
sumer hard goods, state and local 
public works and many other types 
of economic activity, including that 
of farmers and small business, which 
are particularly dependent on credit. 

But tight money had little or no 
effect on big business investment. 
Large firms either financed invest- 
ment out of profits and funds set 
aside for reserves or, even if they 
were forced to borrow, were not 
particularly bothered by high inter- 
est rates which they could easily af- 
ford to pay. Moreover, as prime 
credit risks they could borrow on 
more favorable terms than smaller 
firms competing for the restricted 
supply of loanable funds. 

Business outlays for plant and 
equipment, spurred by favorable gov- 
ernment tax policies, rose by record 
amounts in 1955 and 1956 and 
1956 and reached an all-time high of 
$42 billion in 1957. Ironically 
enough, this investment provided the 
excuse for ever-rising prices. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey admitted this when 
he stated in mid-1957: 

“During late 1955 and 1956, price 
increases stemmed basically from a 
massive increase in capital expendi- 
tures. * * * The capital goods boom 
which emerged in 1955 was of enor- 
mous proportions. * * * The rise in 
consumer incomes and in the demand 
for consumer goods was substantially 
less than the increase in demand for 
capital goods.” 

The lack of balance between grow- 
ing business investment in plant and 
equipment and lagging purchasing 
power had its first impact in the 
falling-off in consumer purchases of 
hard goods, such as autos and appli- 
ances, and in housing construction. 

The recession which began in these 
sectors of the economy as early as 
1955 gradually spread to other in- 
dustries. By mid-1957 the economy 
was running at 15 per cent under 
its capacity rate. By now some 30 
per cent of our industrial capacity is 
idle. 

Two basic industries, each domi- 
nated by a handful of giant corpora- 
tions, have probably been more re- 
sponsible than any others for the 
present recession. They are steel and 
autos. A look at their policies will 
shed considerable light on the rea- 
sons for the economic downturn. 

Take steel first. The four largest 
companies in this industry control 


60 per cent of its capacity. US, 
Steel alone has 30 per cent of the 
nation’s steel capacity. Competition 
in this industry just does not exist 
in any meaningful sense. 

Fortune said a few years ago that 
“to other major steel companies, 
price competition means meeting 
U.S. Steel’s prices.” Of course, what 
this means is meeting U.S. Steel’s 
price increases, because that company 
almost never reduces its prices. 

Since World War II the steel in. 
dustry has raised its prices no less 
than twenty-two times! As this js 
being written, the twenty-third in. 
crease is expected on July 1. Over 
this period of time the steel com- 
panies have increased their prices by 
$3 for every $1 increase in labor 
costs. These price increases have 
permitted the steel industry to triple 
its profit margin per ton of steel. 
Since 1939 the profits per man-hour 
of U.S. Steel have gone up from 13 
cents to $1.80, or an increase of 


1,284 per cent. 


A STEEL price increase of $6 a ton 
went into effect on July 1, 1957, 
just as the nation was teetering on the 
brink of the current recession. That 
$6 per ton increase in prices was the 
third within the year, for a total of 
close to $20 per ton. It was an- 
nounced the day after President 
Eisenhower in a press conference had 
called for price restraint. 

A staff report of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee has demonstrated con- 
clusively that the $6 increase con- 
siderably exceeded the mid-1957 wage 
adjustment of $2.50 to $3 per ton 
plus all other cost increases. 

That $6 per ton increase in steel 
prices on July 1, 1957, which helped 
to plunge the nation into the reces- 
sion, was completely unnecessary. It 
permitted U.S. Steel to push profits 
after taxes in 1957 to an all-time 
record of over $419 million as com- 
pared with a previous peak of $370 
million. If U.S. Steel had not put 
that $6 per ton increase into effect, 
its profit in 1957 would still have 
been at an all-time high of $390 
million. 

The story in the automobile in- 
dustry is almost the same. By amass- 
ing high profits in the postwar 
period, the Big Three auto firms— 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler— 
have nearly doubled their investment 
since 1953. Their profits were made 
possible by annual price increases 
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greatly exceeding increases in wages 
and other costs. 

The turning point in auto pro- 
duction came in the fall of 1955 with 
the introduction of the 1956 model. 
In the first nine months of 1955, GM 
profits reached a staggering ratio of 
79 per cent of total investment, be- 
fore taxes, and 37 per cent after 
taxes. While the returns on invest- 
ment of Ford and Chrysler were not 
as high, they were still far above the 
average for manufacturing corpora- 
tion. 

Despite these huge profits, the auto 
companies raised their prices sub- 
stantially in the fall of 1955 and 
again in 1956 and 1957. While 
wholesale prices of cars rose 10 per 
cent from June, 1955, to the end of 
1956 and held their own in 1957, 
sales, output and employment steadily 
dropped. 

Nevertheless, even with output at 
80 per cent of capacity, prices were 
still being set high enough to yield 
a profit of 20 per cent of investment. 

In an illuminating article about the 
price-profit policies of the nation’s 
Big Three auto firms, the Wall Street 
Journal last December highlighted the 
fact that, regardless of the level of 
sales or output, factory auto prices 


must be set so as to yield high profits. 

“Although the car makers fre- 
quently point publicly to their rela- 
tively modest margin of profit on 
sales, the really important statistic, 
and one which the successful auto 
executive never loses sight of, is the 
return on invested capital,” the busi- 
ness newspaper reported. 

Even after the recession had begun 
and auto output and sales had fallen 
off even more sharply, the auto com- 
panies still insisted on increasing 
their prices far above any increase in 
costs. 

Price increases on the 1958 models 
of the so-called “low-priced” cars 
ranged from $85 to $135. Accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal, the 
maximum increases in labor costs for 
both production and non-production 
workers (including munificent execu- 
tive salaries and bonuses) amounted 
to $30 per car. Material price in- 
creases were about $12 per car. This 
meant that at least $43 to $93 of the 
cost increase was pure gravy to the 
auto companies. 

It was a totally unnecessary and 
unjustified price hike at a time when 
the overriding objective should have 
been to increase car sales. 

These repeated increases in prices 


which the auto companies have tried 
to force upon the public in the face 
of declining sales have dealt a body 
blow to the entire economy. They 
have been a major factor in deepen- 
ing and prolonging the present 
recession. 

The imbalance between lagging 
purchasing power and rapidly ex- 
panding productive capacity largely 
precipitated the economic downturn. 
It will take expanding purchasing 
power to right this imbalance. 

Despite the sharp decline in em- 
ployment, production and sales, most 
prices are still at peak levels. Domi- 
nant corporations, recognizing no 
law of supply and demand, have 
adamantly refused to reduce inflated 
prices. 

We need now a large injection of 
purchasing power into the _ blood- 
stream of the economy. This means 
continued wage and fringe gains on 
the collective baragining front. It 
requires also tax cuts for low- and 
middle-income families, improved un- 
employment insurance and _ public 
works. But cutbacks in steel and 
other basic prices still at peak levels 
would also help to bolster consumer 
purchases and thereby hasten the 
return of economic prosperity. 


Worthless Communist Pledges 


TEXT OF A STATEMENT BY AFL-CIO PRESIDENT GEORGE MEANY 


UNDER ORDERS from Khrushchev, the Soviet 
government and its Hungarian puppet have mur- 
dered Imre Nagy, General Maleter and two other 
heroic leaders of the Hungarian democratic revolu- 
tion. This execution exposes the utter fraud of the 
Khrushchev regime’s pretensions to liberalization 
and peaceful coexistence. It emphasizes how worth- 
less are the pledges of Moscow and its satellites to 
respect international law and elementary human 
decency. 

The civilized world will never forget that after 
the armed Soviet hordes crushed the Hungarian 
people seeking national independence and freedom, 
Imre Nagy and some of his colleagues sought asylum 
in the Yugoslav embassy in Budapest. The Rus- 
sian military authorities tricked them into leaving 
this shelter by promising them safety in Rumania. 

With the arrogant cynicism typical of Stalin and 
Hitler, Khrushchev and Kadar have chosen to an- 
hounce their crime on the eve of June 17—the fifth 
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anniversary of the revolt of East Germany against 
Russian occupation and oppression. 

This execution opens a new wave of terror in 
Khrushchev’s latest drive to strengthen his abso- 
lute control over the Soviet people, to tighten Mos- 
cow’s grip on all its captive peoples and to force 
Tito into the Soviet camp. Through this show of 
brute force, Khrushchev aims to rush the Western 
democracies into a Munich-type summit conference 
legalizing all Soviet imperialist conquests since the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact. 

The United States Congress should adopt a joint 
resolution condemning this latest callous and flag- 
rant Soviet violation of international law. And the 
U.N. Special Committee on Hungary should imme- 
diately look into this crime and recommend appro- 
priate action by the General Assembly against the 
Soviet, Hungarian and Rumanian governments for 
their shameful violation of the United Nations Char- 
ter and Declaration of Human Rights. 





Ohio Labor Fights back 


FEW weeks ago, in Cleve- 
Ht land’s Public Auditorium, 
Zthe Ohio AFL and CIO 
merged into a united organization of 
1,000,000 members. Now the Ohio 
labor movement is ready to fight the 
latest and most serious threat to the 
welfare of the Ohio worker and the 
state’s economy. 

The threat comes in the form of a 
proposed “right to work” amendment 
to the Ohio constitution. The threat 
comes from the usual source of anti- 
labor agitation in the Buckeye State 
—the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 

Under the sponsorship of the 
Chamber, a front organization known 
as “Ohioans for Right to Work” is 
using the initiative petition method 
to place the issue on the ballot in 
November. The group needs to ob- 
tain 354,210 valid signatures by Au- 
gust 5 to place the proposed amend- 
ment before the voters. It is quite 
obvious that the “right to work” 
forces are not sparing the money to 
put over the signature campaign. 

The front group advertised in col- 
lege papers for students to solicit 
signatures during the summer vaca- 
tion at $100 a week. It is allowing 
circulators “an $18 per day drawing 
account.” In some areas labor’s foes 
are paying ten to twenty-five cents per 
signature. 

The fact that the “right to work” 
forces have had to unloosen their 
money bags to get signatures indi- 
cates they have had trouble getting 
volunteer circulators and that labor’s 
program of explaining the issue to 
circulators has caused many to refuse 
to be parties to such a campaign. 

As names of petition circulators 
have been filed at the Secretary of 
State’s office, our state office has 
copied the list and sent the names to 
local central bodies and councils. 
Local union officials and members 
then contact the listed circulators, 
explaining labor’s position on the 
“right to work” issue and the rea- 
sons why such a law would be bad 
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for all wage-earners—union and non- 
union—and for the economic health 
of the state. 

We have discovered many cases 
where people found a petition in their 
mail box although they had not asked 
for one. Many destroyed the peti- 
tions. Others sent them back. Some 
wrote letters of protest to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

We also found that many of the 
circulators did not fully realize what 
a “right to work” law was all about 
or know who was really behind it in 
Ohio. Once they learned the facts, 
they refused to circulate petitions. 

However, there appears to be little 
doubt—now that the money bags 
have been opened—that the Ohio 
“right to work” forces will get the 
required signatures by August 5. 

There have been numerous at- 
tempts in the past by the Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce and reactionary 
members of the Ohio Legislature to 
push a compulsory open shop bill 
through the legislative mill. But each 
effort has met with failure. 

The latest attempt was made in 
last year’s session. The bill failed to 
get a hearing. In October, months 
after the Legislature had adjourned, 
the tipoff of a statewide referendum 
move by the foes of effective union- 


ism came during the annual conven- 
tion of the Ohio Chamber of Com. 
merce. 

After listening to little talk about 
commerce and a lot of talk against 
labor, the Chamber voted to “ex. 
plore” the chance of placing a “right 
to work” amendment on the ballot in 
1958. Chamber officials said the 
“most feasible” way to push the 
amendment was to put it on the bal- 
lot by initiative petition—the same 
method the Chamber had condemned 
when organized labor used it in an 
effort to hike unemployment compen- 
sation in 1955. 

It was noted that in his speech to 
the convention, Herschel C. Atkinson, 
executive vice-president of the Cham- 
ber, made the following statement: 

“T would like to emphasize that the 
term ‘right to work’ is a misnomer in 
our judgment.” 

However, the Chamber continued 
to exploit the misleading title until 
the unemployment rolls started to in- 
crease sharply. It then attempted to 
switch titles in favor of “freedom of 
choice.” The Chamber sought the 
change because thousands of jobless 
Ohioans saw through the phoniness 
of a “right to work” law that had 
nothing to do with right to work. 
But the title switch failed. The pro- 
posal is still called “right to work.” 


j pees were prompt signs of op- 
position to the Chamber’s an- 
nounced campaign. Two weeks after 
the convention of the Chamber, the 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women 
of the Columbus diocese—made up of 
women members from twenty-three 
Ohio counties—voted disapproval of 
“right to work” laws. 

Labor reacted quickly and posi- 
tively to the Chamber’s plan. A rep- 
resentative group of Ohio unions met 
in Columbus on November 20 and 
named a twelve-man committee to 
watch “wreck” developments. The 
action was taken at a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the Ohio CIO Council, 
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the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
the United Mine Workers and rail- 
road brotherhoods. Three members 
from each of the four labor groups 
formed the committee. 

On November 29 it was announced 
that the Ohio trade union movement 
would fight the Chamber’s “right to 
work” campaign as United Organized 
Labor of Ohio. 

The Chamber’s first effort to line 
up support for its anti-labor cam- 
paign ended in defeat. It came dur- 
ing the thirty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
in Columbus. The resolutions com- 
mittee rejected the attempt to have 
the Ohio Farm Bureau go on record 
in favor of a “wreck” law. The com- 
mittee said it regarded the “right to 
work” proposal as “a gratuitous slap 
at labor.” 

Instead the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“The Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion approves the action of bonafide 
labor leaders in establishing a code of 
ethics for the promotion of high 
standards in the control of union ac- 
tivities. This is a source of gratifica- 
tion to the general public as well as 
to union labor members.” 


. FIRST editorial comment on 
the campaign of the Chamber of 
Commerce came in a leading editorial 
in the Akron Beacon Journal. The 
newspaper informed its readers that 
the real purpose of laws outlawing 
the union shop was “to weaken 
unions which already exist and to 
discourage organization efforts.” 

United Organized Labor of Ohio 
called a statewide meeting of key 
union representatives in February. 
The job of this gathering was to be- 
gin the drafting of strategy for de- 
feating the “right to work” campaign. 

More than 300 representatives from 
unions throughout the state attended 
the day-long session. Plans were 
discussed for a coordinated statewide 
campaign that included registration 
drives, publicity at state and local 
levels. formation of citizens’ commit- 
tees, use of radio and television, es- 
tablishment of speakers’ bureaus and 
intensive educational programs on 
the issue among union members. 

More and more groups and news- 
papers spoke out against “wreck” 
laws. For example, the Chamber’s 
proposal bumped into the firm oppo- 
sition of the largest daily newspaper 
in the state, the Cleveland Press. 
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Elmer Cope is merged 
Ohio group’s secretary. 


It was opposed to the proposals for 
two major reasons, the Press said. 

“Labor relations work out best 
when there’s a minimum of govern- 
ment interference,” the paper pointed 
out. “Public policy should be to en- 
courage labor and management to 
handle their problems on their own 
without a lot of coaching from the 
outside.” 

The Press’ second reason for op- 
position was that “right to work” had 
been offered in the Legislature and 
had failed there. 

“The Legislature is the right place 
for decisions on bills such as this 
one,” the Cleveland daily asserted. 
“If the backers of every proposal 
turned down by the Legislature went 
running to the people, it would lead 
to hopeless confusion.” 

A veteran writer for a weekly 
Negro newspaper also noted some 
reasons why many citizens would op- 
pose such a proposal. Columnist 
John Combs of The Ohio Sentinel of 
Columbus observed that two of the 
leading “right to work” sponsors 
had long been identified with anti- 
FEPC forces and “one should hardly 
expect Negroes to buy anything 
knowingly sold” by those individuals. 

Combs referred to Representative 
Kile and former State Senator Theo- 
dore Gray, Sr., executive director of 
“Ohioans for Right to Work. The 
columnist cited their consistent op- 
position to fair employment prac- 
tices legislation in the Legislature 
and noted that Kile “has been the 
tool of the Chamber of Commerce 
since he came to the Legislature.” 

The Consumers League of Ohio 
joined the growing opposition. It is- 
sued a statement which termed the 
“wreck” proposal “a subterfuge for 
an ulterior purpose.” What the 
Chamber sought would “substitute 


a compulsory open shop law for the 
present satisfactory form of volun- 
tary union shops which may be 
agreed upon by mutual consent in col- 
lective bargaining,” the Consumers 
League declared. 


AS of statements opposing 
“right to work” by religious 
groups and clergymen of different 
faiths gave the cause of organized la- 
bor a tremendous boost. 

The six Catholic Bishops of Ohio, 
in a statement issued through the 
Ohio Catholic Welfare Conference, 
said that the proposed amendment 
“would not solve our problems but 
might lead to more intensified strug- 
gle.” The Bishops’ statement was a 
reaffirmation of a 1955 statement 
against “right to work” legislation. 

Signers of the 1958 statement were 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincin- 
nati, Archbishop Edward F. Hoban 
of Cleveland, Bishop Emmet M. 
Walsh of Youngstown, Bishop George 
J. Rehring of Toledo. Bishop John K. 
Mussio of Steubenville and Bishop 
Clarence G. Issenmann of Columbus. 

“There are certain abuses which 
sometimes creep into the labor move- 
ment,” the Bishops declared, “but we 
are convinced that ‘right to work’ 
laws are not the proper means to 
correct them.” 

The statement said that a man does 
not have the “unconditional right to 
work in any and every industry at 
will,” and added: 

“For reasons of social justice it 
may be desirable and often advan- 
tageous to the common good that a 
man’s right be restricted by certain 
specified conditions. One of these 
imposed conditions may require that 
he belong to a labor union or at least 
be obligated (Continued on Page 28) 
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RECIPROCAL TRADE 








EDITORIAL 





Now It’s Up to the Senate 


hy teorge Meany 


AMERICA’S ROLE as the responsible 
economic leader of the free world was materially 
strengthened when the House of Representatives 
voted, 317 to 98, to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for five years. 

The American labor movement, which has been 
one of the leading backers of reciprocal trade 
from its inception, staunchly supports _ this 
measure as a fundamental necessity in these days 
of international tension. 

Almost daily, the Soviet empire dangles attrac- 
tive trade offers as tempting bait not only for the 
uncommitted nations but for nations of the free 
world as well. 

Obviously these nations would prefer to deal 
with the: United States. Our trade deals are 
honest; our motives sincere; our promises good. 
In reverse, the Soviet offers come with strings 
attached. While the Communists “package” their 
trade proposals in attractive designs, each agree- 
ment contains multiple booby traps. 

The responsible officials of both free and 


uncommitted nations recognize these booby traps 
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for what they are. But a desperate people can 
be forced to take calculated risks, and if the 
United States, the arsenal of democracy and the 
richest nation in the world, were to refuse or 
curtail reciprocal trade agreements, the Com- 
munists would provide the only available alter- 
native. 

At this crucial hour, then, the United States 
cannot afford—as a simple matter of the survival 
of freedom—to allow such a vacuum to be 
created. 

The action of the House of Representatives has 
done much to eliminate this peril. But the danger 
has not passed. This measure now must go to 
the Senate where capable reporters on Capitol 
Hill predict rough weather ahead as a result of 
extreme pressures upon Senate members. 

The AFL-CIO, of course, will continue its 
efforts on behalf of this measure both because of 
the economic self-interest of the United States 
and the international responsibilities of our 
nation. 


But we shall not be content with the bill as it 
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passed the House of Representatives, for that 
measure contains a fundamental weakness. This 
weakness arises from the fact that, while there can 
be no doubt of the long-run advantages of foreign 
trade to the United States, certain industries in 
our land are being adversely affected by import 
competition. 

This list of industries continues to grow. The 
competition does hurt, to a greater or lesser 
degree, not only industries and individual com- 
panies but groups of workers and, in some cases, 
whole communities. 

In attempting to meet this real problem, the 
measure as passed by the House contains escape 
clauses under which the Administration can, if 
it believes a peril point has been reached, negate 
the principle of reciprocal trade and raise tariffs 
on given products. 

This, in the opinion of the labor movement, is 
exactly the wrong approach. 

There is no doubting the real suffering which 
workers, industries and communities can ex- 
perience as a result of the impact of increased 
imports following tariff reductions. There is no 
doubt, on the other hand, of the great interna- 
tional good and national benefit that results from 
the continued gradual reduction of these trade 
barriers. 

We are convinced that individual hardship can 
be avoided and international benefit achieved 
by supplying the administrative branch of our 
government with an alternative weapon to use 
when these problems arise. 

That weapon, known as the trade adjustment 
program, was ignored by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Senate, we contend, can provide 
the necessary protection for American industries 
and workers by adding this program to the Recip- 
rocal Trade Act. 

It is keyed to the uncontestable theory that 
increased trade is in the national interest. But 
no single group of workers or single industry, 
for that matter, should be taxed with the full 
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burden of a program that is in the national 
interest. 

In this field, as in every field where the national 
interest is involved, there must be equality of 
sacrifice. That is what we seek. 

We do not propose to either subsidize the 
affected groups or compensate them for injury. 

We do propose to help them adjust to increased 
imports. That can be done either by helping 
these hard-hit groups to make more effective and 
efficient use of present facilities or by developing 
new lines of production which would offer busi- 
ness opportunities to firms and communities and 
employment opportunities to workers. 

Thus, if the government decides that, for the 
greater good, tariffs should be reduced in a 
certain field and the result is injury to that in- 
dustry, its workers and the communities where it 
is located, then the government simultaneously 
aids in the adjustment period. 

This may mean help in retooling a plant, aid 
in retraining workers, loans to communities to 
tide them over the revamping period. 

This proposal, in lieu of escape hatches, would 
provide essential justice to those harmed by an 
action which, however painful to some _indi- 
viduals, is essential to the broad national interest. 

With this concept woven into the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, the United States will have a potent, 
essential weapon with which to combat the Soviet 
dictators, who use economic aid to a nation as a 
lever to infiltrate and ultimately seize political 
control. 

The Communists make no attempt to conceal 
their objective. Nikita Khrushchev said, only 
recently: “We declare war on you—excuse me 
for using such an expression—in the peaceful 
field of trade. We declare war. We will win 
over the United States.” 

That, of course, must not happen. The way to 
keep it from happening is for the Senate to 
improve and then adopt the Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements Act. 












nganiging. in Atnica 


E economy of colonial coun- 
tries is aimed at the produc- 
tion of maximum profits in 
the shortest possible time and at the 
lowest possible cost for the benefit of 
the colonizing power, based exclu- 
sively on the exploitation of labor 
and the country’s economic resources. 

The most profitable enterprises, 
especially in colonial Africa, are 
those which can be carried on with 
hardly any equipment at all, such as 
agriculture and timber growing, or 
which demand very little equipment 
in proportion to the return, such as 
mining. 

To carry the wealth out of the co- 
lonial countries, railways, roads and 
harbors were built. Since the pur- 
pose of the colonial economic setup 
was maximum exploitation at the 
least possible expense to the coloniz- 
ing country, the transport facilities 
have been inadequate instruments 
for economic development. In most 
cases roads are nothing but mere 
tracks, and bridges are either ferries 
or temporary frames or form work in 
primitive timber. 

Colonial countries have a_ plural 
society. Under the plural society pol- 
icy, which in all cases is encouraged 
by government, inhabitants are clas- 
sified into racial autonomous groups, 
social, economic and political. 

In countries where there are only 
two races, the indigenous race and 
the colonizing race, the gap between 
their social, economic and _ political 
status is very large. In all cases the 
colonizing race holds the superior 
position and the indigenous race the 
inferior. This division of races has 
promoted racial prejudice. In some 
of the countries where there are more 
than two races, the indigenous race 
still holds the most inferior position. 

Land was acquired by the coloniz- 
ers through use of force. The indi- 
genous people were driven from their 
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land, leaving them without means of 
earning a living. Those who were dis- 
placed formed a large pool of labor. 

In some countries this did not 
force the indigenous population into 
wage-earning employment, and farm- 
ers started to experience some diffi- 
culty in finding labor. 

At this stage, labor was made 
available by force. This created a 
category of workers who were an 
unsettled, unorganized mass of un- 
skilled proletarians, people who were 
torn from their tribes without being 
urbanized. Poor working conditions, 
lack of housing and low wages de- 
veloped a tremendous amount of mi- 
gratory labor. 

This migratory labor system has 
had disastrous consequences for the 
economy and for the labor movement. 
It was impossible for migrants to be- 
come skilled and efficient workers be- 
cause of the working and living con- 
ditions. Wages were low and were 
kept low by the workers’ dire need 
and because they were in no position 
to bargain with the employer. 

Employers, encouraged by govern- 
ment, determined wages on a “mini- 


mum requirement” formula, on the 
assumption that wages alone should 
not keep the workers alive, encourag- 
ing them to seek other means to 
increase their income. 

The need for a stable labor force 
to work on railways, harbors and 
mines, in order to enable them to 
operate efficiently, led to the introduc- 
tion of the first core of stable work- 
ers. This was the beginning of a 
change from a tribal society to an 
urban society and from a subsistenco 
economy to a market economy. This 
change, however, did not affect every 
part of the colonial countries. 

The labor movement became neces- 
sary. Under difficult circumstances, 
trade unions were started. The ob- 
stacles were numerous. One great 
difficulty was the unstable, migratory 
character of the labor force. Enm- 
ployers and the authorities offered 
fierce opposition to unionism. Work- 
ers lacked the organizational skills, 
caused by a lack of basic education, 
and stringent laws were a major ob- 
stacle. Confronted with all these 
problems, the trade unions made very 
slow progress. 


_— the labor movement has be- 
come an active factor, a leading 
and unifying force in the colonial 


workers’ battle for emancipation. 
These workers, especially the indigen- 
ous people, have developed trade 
unionism as a militant mass move- 
ment that in most cases has become a 
decisive force. 

As we have seen, migratory cor- 
ditions and a lack of stability in the 
labor force inhibited the development 
of unions in the early stages and 
are responsible for the present slow 
rate of development. Now we must 
turn to the difficulties created by the 
policies: of the colonial governments. 

In British territories the policy is 
“divide and rule,” while in the 
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French, Belgian and Portuguese ter- 
ritories the policy is one of “confuse 
and rule.” 

In British colonies, unlike other 
colonial territories, the right of colo- 
nial workers to organize into autono- 
mous trade unions with as little inter- 
ference as possible from the metro- 
politan trade unions is recognized. 
However, the building of a demo- 
cratic and free trade union movement 
is retarded by the traditional and de- 
liberate puiicy of fostering racial di- 
visions in order to make cooperation 
against the colonial regime impos- 
sible. In most territories, therefore, 
unions have been formed by the in- 
habitants on a racial basis. 

This administrative policy is only 
one of the reasons for the hostility 
between workers of different races. 
A more important one is the em- 
ployer policy of buying the support 
of the minority racial groups in the 
exploitation of the large groups of 
indigenous workers. The employers 
achieve their objective by offering 
the minority racial groups higher 
wages, better jobs, social legislation, 
favorable prices, etc. 


I’ SOME colonial territories where 


attempts have been made to form 
one union for indigenous and some 
immigrant foreign races, local ad- 
ministrative authorities have used all 
kinds of restrictive and discrimina- 
tory measures, which evenually lead 
to the splitting of the union. 

In French, Belgian and Portuguese 
territories the assimilation policy of 
government, which makes it possible 
for workers in the colonial areas to 
belong to the metropolitan trade un- 
ions, is a policy designed to confuse 
the indigenous working people in the 
colonial countries. 

This policy has proved a folly in 
the Belgian Congo, where the gov- 
ernment in the long run accepted the 
formation of unions separate from 
those in Belgium. 

Under the assimilation policy of 
government, the indigenous workers 
do not take any active part in the 
unions. although the unions claim 
to represent such workers. The very 
wide gap between the earnings of the 
foreign immigrant workers and the 
indigenous workers is a great problem 
since the two groups cannot support 
each other in case of a wage dispute 
which may ultimately lead to a strike. 

The assimilation policy also en- 
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courages prejudice among the indi- 
genous working people by selecting 
a few from them and giving them 
privileged positions in employment 
and in the trade unions. 

In all colonial countries the emer- 
gence of the labor movement is pre- 
ceded or followed by the introduction 
of laws which, the colonizing pow- 
ers say, “benefit the colonial trade 
unions by providing them with basic 
legal protection.” Under the colonial 
political setup, those who have the 
least representation in the law-making 
bodies are the indigenous people, the 
majority of the workers. 

Where they have been accorded the 
right to vote, the indigenous work- 
ers can vote only in the election of 
their own racial representatives. This 
kind of representation puts the un- 
ions at the mercy of the Europeans, 
who are a majority in the legislative 
body and who are the employers at 
the same time. 

Distorted and paternalistic laws 
lay down hard-and-fast rules which 
must be followed if an organization 
of workers is to exist and function 
as a trade union. In almost all cases 
the rules are very unsympathetic and 
misleading, especially when they are 
to be adhered to by trade unions of 
illiterates under the leadership of un- 
educated and inexperienced people. 

In some colonial countries work- 
ers’ organizations have been penal- 
ized and sometimes proscribed _be- 
cause of failure to fulfill some of the 
requirements of these laws—for ex- 
ample, “failing to register their or- 
ganization within a given time”— 
which the workers may not have been 
aware of when they started their 
organization. 

A lack of basic education among 
the indigenous workers, which is en- 
couraged by colonial policy, has 
made union organization difficult in 
colonial countries. The working peo- 
ple want to improve their conditions 
and their living standards, but some 
unions find it hard to communicate 
information about the movement to 
their members. Another difficulty in 
some territories is the inadequacy of 
information about the labor move- 
ment in other countries as a result of 
government restrictions. 

Lack of organizational experience 
in routine matters as well as in tac- 
tical and political questions has con- 
tributed much to the slow progress 
of unionism, in addition to the cur- 


tailment of legitimate union activi- 
ties caused by the laws. 

Labor laws in colonial countries 
could be good, but they serve the op- 
posite of the purpose for which they 
were enacted. It is injurious to re- 
quire a registered union to surrender 
its books of accounts and the mem- 
bership register for inspection by the 
registrar or any person authorized to 
act in his place. Another harmful 
provision is the one requiring a un- 
ion, if it wants to amend its rules, to 
submit the complete minutes of the 
meeting which decided on changes. 
instead of the relevant extract from 
the minutes. 

Such legal requirements give away 
too much information about the 
strength of a union. Some organiza- 
tions have suffered loss of member- 
ship after such surrender of books 
for inspection. In some cases em- 
ployers have refused to deal with un- 
ion leaders because of information 
passed to the employers about the 
strength of the unions. 


NOTHER labor anomaly, outside the 
laws, is the appointment of 
advisers to the young trade unions. 
The ostensible reason for the appoint- 
ment of these advisers is a fear on 
the part of the government that un- 
ions may be dominated by self-seeking 
leaders. 

These appointed officers have done 
more harm to the unions than the 
self-seeking officers could have done. 
Instead of working with the unions 
and giving necessary advice, they 
work against the unions by giving 
advice to government on the best 
method of controlling the develop- 
ment and growth of the unions. 

The appointment of these officers 
has been mainly responsible for the 
creation of numerous small unions. 
with hardly any constructive effort 
made to raise the standards of mem- 
bers, because of lack of funds for 





organization and propaganda pur- 
poses. The result in a majority of 
cases has been that these unions have 
accepted into membership any em- 
ployes, regardless of trade and re- 
gardless of where they are employed, 
and ultimately these unions have 
found themselves in a position where 
they offer effective services to no one. 

It is very unfortunate that in colo- 
nies there are relatively very few in- 
digenous skilled workers. Among 
other organizational weaknesses of 
the unions, the most notable one has 
been the quality of leadership. His- 
torically the hard core of union lead- 
ership emerged from skilled work- 
ers, and since the same is true at 
present, many colonial unions are 
very poor in leadership. 

As a consequence of poor leader- 
ship, workers have not been inspired 
to join unions, and those who have 
joined often fail to pay their dues. 
Members do not pay enough in dues 
to enable the leaders to do their job 
properly, and the leaders are then 
left open to criticism of inexperience, 
inefficiency and even corruption. 

There is a very great need for out- 
standing leaders with experience of 
trade unionism. Training offered by 
government from time to time has 
contributed very little, if anything, 
to the improvement of labor leader- 
ship. 

Government is the largest single 
employer. In addition, there is the 
danger of bias among government 
officials, some of whom have personal 
interests in the private industries of 
the countries. The type of training 
in union leadership offered in gov- 
ernment training schools has been 
that which produces results to the 
satisfaction of government and not 
the trade unions. 

Solution of the leadership prob- 
lem would still leave one most impor- 
tant problem—the extent to which 
the trade unions are able to improve 
wages and conditions of employ- 
ment of their members. To represent 
their members effectively, the lead- 
ers need the support of the members, 
and such from the 
members’ awareness of what the lead- 


support comes 
ers are doing. 

This is complicated by the very 
large percentage of illiterates among 
the indigenous workers. For the few 
who can read, communication is 
made difficult by the very hostile at- 
titude of government and employers. 
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In some colonial countries a trade 
union cannot publish a newspaper, 
even if it can afford to pay for it, 
because no printers can agree to 
print a newspaper for a union. In 
some other countries, where there are 
some sympathetic printers or, more 
accurately, printers who are badly 
in need of money, they are secretly 
ordered not to print newspapers for 
unions. 

Poor transportation facilities also 
make it difficult for union officers to 
communicate with their members. 
Legal restrictions on the movement 
of union leaders are a hindrance to 
the circulation of mimeographed ma- 
terial to the members. And, of course, 
more workers would be attracted to 
a printed newspaper than to a mimeo- 
graphed paper. 


ESPITE all the difficulties, some 

leaders have emerged from the 
ranks, only to realize there was need 
to have the affecting labor 
changed in order to enable them to 
carry out their union responsibilities 
effectively. 

This has led them to fight for 
changes in the laws from a platform 
different from the trade union plat- 
form. 

Since the indigenous people are 
very poorly represented in the legis- 
latures, the trade union movement has 
been forced to switch from its course 
of improving the working conditions 
of its members with as little political 
participation as possible to taking a 
very active part in the establishment 
of proper democracy, by way of 
active political participation, which 
would ultimately give the unions the 
opportunity to improve their mem- 
bers’ conditions. 

As a result of these efforts, the 
unions are accused of “doubling into 
politics.” Some of the able union 
leaders have been charged with being 
unscrupulous persons who are using 
the unions for their own ends. 

In several unions which lack funds 


laws 


the leaders have been driven to seek 
independent means of earning a liv- 
ing. In some cases they have estab- 
lished some petty business. With 
the support of these independent 
means, the leaders have done a great 
job for their unions. In some coun- 
tries these leaders have been accused 
by government of no longer being 
union members but employers. 

The foregoing problems and the 


government's influence and pressure 
brought to bear on unions and their 
leaders about the use of statutory 
negotiating machinery instead of 
voluntary methods are aimed at weak- 
ening the relations of the unions with 
the members, eventually leading 
members to lose interest in the unions 
and quit. 

These circumstances place the un. 
ions in a situation where they have 
to use some force to draw the atten- 
tion of employers and government to 
their just demands. Union action to 
improve the workers’ conditions are 
then interpreted as “irresponsible at- 
titude which is not conducive to 
successful negotiation.” 

After all these confusions and in- 
terference with unions’ legitimate 
activities by government, the blame 
is placed on unions for failure to 
achieve advancement for their mem- 
bers. 

Lack of employer organizations in 
colonial countries contributes much 
to the weakness of the unions. Suc- 
cessful negotiations depend largely on 
both sides of an industry. It is 
necessary that both parties in negoti- 
ation should speak with authority 
and be able to enter into agreements 
with confidence that they will be ob- 
served by their respective members. 

In colonial countries these circum- 
stances do not exist. 

The local governments, which are 
large employers, have proved difficult 
to deal with. In general, there has 
been much success in organizing 
where employers have organized for 
some purpose or where the employer 
has a large force of labor. In some 
cases, however, employers have been 
forced by pressure from the unions 
to unite in order to counteract union 
pressure. In countries where there 
are many small employers, the prob- 
lem is more complicated, as most of 
them employ a very small number of 
workers. 

While trade unions should aim at 
being the organized and _ collective 
expression of the interests of the 
workers, in colonial countries they 
have been forced to surrender this 
right to the government, which pre- 
tends to intervene to bring about 
good relations. 

Given a chance, the unions will 
develop experience and understand- 
ing of their responsibility out of the 
daily relations of workers and en- 


ployers. (Continued on Page 26) 
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By CARL J. MEGEL 


LOE EDUONTION 


President, American Federation of Teachers 


=) MERICA’S greatest problem is 
A education that will enable 
mankind to be master rather 


than slave. It is a problem with ob- 
vious solutions. Yet it is complicated 
in the public thinking by a myriad of 
ethereal and conflicting proposals. 

Never before have we produced so 
many “experts” on a single subject. 
The teacher, reading her paper, lis- 
tening to the radio or viewing televi- 
sion, is pardonably amazed. 

Big taxpayers want better schools, 
or so they say, but without paying 
more tax money for them, while the 
little taxpayer voices a willingness to 
do so. Those who administer the 54,- 
000 school districts have about as 
many different ideas about curric- 
ulum, methods of correcting the 
teacher shortage and so on. 

Frequently heard is the babble of 
those using the crisis to seek per- 
sonal publicity by offering freakish 
ideas they feel will “make the pa- 
pers’ —and often they do. 

As if it might have been offering 
an ominous prelude to it all, the U.S. 
Office of Education came up, in Year 
One Before Sputnik, with a survey 
showing that half of the new teach- 
ers coming into teaching planned to 
quit and do something else within 
five years. 

Nearly one-third of the young 
people who have been graduating 
from teachers’ colleges do not enter 
teaching. One-fourth of the teachers 
currently teaching do not have a di- 
ploma from any kind of college. 

All the foregoing, plus double- 
shift classes, plus obsolete classrooms, 
plus educational “gimmicks,” plus 
parents’ inertia, etc., create the cli- 
mate in which our children are strug- 
gling to learn enough to live in the 
space age. 

It is also the backdrop against 
which the American Federation of 
Teachers is battling to improve edu- 
cation by obvious and practical meth- 
ods. The program of the American 
Federation of Teachers contemplates 
and contends that the first require- 
ment for better public school educa- 
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tion is summed up in these three 
words—competent career teachers. 
What will it take to get and keep 
enough of them? This is a question 
that any central labor union or local 
union may ask and find the realis- 
tic answer in its own experience. 
The first essential of education is 
teacher-pupil relationship, assuming 
the teacher is a good teacher. The 
first requirement for staffing every 
classroom is better salaries. 


O BECOME competent, the teacher, 
Tie other professionals, must in- 
vest considerable money in a college 
education and often in study for 
credits and degrees beyond the four 
years to get a bachelor’s degree. He 
or she should be given the financial 
status of a professional in the com- 
munity as well as the rating. 

Readers of labor’s magazine are 
familiar with the low level of teach- 
ers’ salaries, so I will not review 
them. Lifting salaries to give those 
who teach our children better reward 
has been a major endeavor of the 
American Federation of Teachers for 
many years. 

The AFL-CIO teachers’ union has 


been the only organization of class- 


room teachers openly and bluntly at- 
tacking the salary problem in recent 
years. It has succeeded in lifting the 
salary level—but not enough. Our 
current goal is $6000 a year, increas- 
ing to $12,000 for bachelor’s degree 
teachers in eight years; also reward 
for higher degrees. 

Accomplishment of this is in the 
future. But it is significant that the 
highest starting salary for teachers 
with bachelor’s degrees is $4902 in 
East Chicago, Indiana, negotiated by 
the East Chicago Teachers Federa- 
tion, Local 511, and the second high- 
est is $4800 negotiated by the Niles 
Township (Chicago suburban) High 
School Federation, Local 1274. The 
Detroit suburban Van Dyke Federa- 
tion, Local 892, has just reported se- 
curing a $4700 starting pay. 

Behind the salary drive is the grow- 
ing need for more and better state 
tenure laws. 

Tenure laws now exist in some 
states. They vary in their effective- 
ness. State and local affiliates of the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
with the help of the labor movement. 
have been successful in improving 
some existing laws and securing new 
ones in recent years. 

Such laws provide that the new 
teacher, after two or three years of 
probationary teaching, goes under 
tenure which protects him or her from 
being discharged without stated cause 
proven in public hearing. The best 
laws provide appeal to the courts. 

Tenure laws give teachers the secu- 
rity that they need to contemplate 
teaching as a lifetime career. They 
protect teachers from administration 
reprisals when they join the A. F. 
of T. to work actively for the im- 
provement of their profession. 

About 75 per cent of the nation’s 
teachers are not under any kind of 
tenure and may be dismissed at whim 
and will of the school administration. 
Without tenure, teachers who teach 
the truth as they see it are often in 
jeopardy, and academic freedom is 
generally impossible. 


The American Federation of 
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Id not be 
taught by untrained teachers. 


Teachers maintains both legal coun- 
sel and a defense fund through which 
it has been successful in firming up 
the tenure laws of several states in 
recent years. This was accomplished 
by taking case after case to state su- 
preme courts, securing the reinstate- 
ment of teachers illegally discharged. 

No greater service could be given 
the nation’s children than labor’s ac- 
tive, aggressive support of bills for 
adequate tenure laws where they do 
not now exist. 

In non-tenure and weak-tenure 
states, many an A. F. of T. local has 
been crippled by the process of sin- 
gling out the local’s officers and dis- 
charging them. Sometimes strong 
group and labor action has effected 
the reinstatement of these teachers. 

Since teachers are public employes, 
the stabilization of the profession 
with adequate pay and job security 
cannot be accomplished in all school 
districts by collective bargaining, al- 
though this time-honored process is 
being used more and more. Minne- 
sota has a new law making collec- 
tive bargaining mandatory if re- 
quested by either teachers or their 
employers. 

Solutions of teachers’ problems 
quite often require legislation or lo- 
cal codes. Teachers’ hazards range all 
the way from low pay and non-ten- 
ure to the student discipline prob- 
lem, the latter currently of no small 
proportions. 

To meet these needs and problems, 
the American Federation of Teachers 
is implementing a broadened program 
for protection, benefits and services 
to its members as follows: 

bAid in negotiating for 
salaries, working conditions 
fringe benefits. 


better 
and 
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>A defense fund for the protection 
of teachers’ rights. 

>Occupational group liability in- 
surance to defend teachers sued by 
parents in discipline cases. 

>Washington representation and as- 
sistance in state legislation and local 
regulations. 

bSubsidies to state federations for 
legislation, organization and teacher 
welfare. 

>Research surveys of salaries, pen- 
sions, tenure, discipline, etc. 

bPublic relations and publicity 
counsel and assistance, national, state 
and local, to union teachers. 

>Dissemination of information on 
trade union procedures, philosophy 
and results through the magazine and 
newspaper of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers and other publica- 
tions and literature. 

>A broad and many-faceted pro- 
gram to improve American education 
and its financing, as well as the pro- 
fessional status of teachers, including 
federal aid for education and support 
of the AFL-CIO education program. 


HROUGH the years, American 

teachers have had no finer friend 
than the labor movement. Undoubt- 
edly, the greatest help and incentive 
to teacher unionism was given by the 
second AFL-CIO convention last De- 
cember. 

This help came when the conven- 
tion adopted a resolution publicly la- 
beling the National Education Asso- 
ciation, long the avowed opponent 
and enemy of teachers’ unions, for 
what it is. The delegates called the 
NEA a company union. While pro- 
fessing to be an association of class- 
room teachers, the NEA includes and 
is dominated by employer school ad- 
ministrators. 

The effect of the AFL-C1IO’s resolu- 
tion on classroom teachers has been 
unprecedented. Membership in the 
American Federation of Teachers 
since January 1 has become the 


highest in history, while member. 
ship in the NEA is understood to 
have dropped. 

An indication of the importance 
of the AFL-CIO resolution is indi- 
cated in a letter recently received 
from Sam S. Turk, president of the 
Polk County (Iowa) Labor Council. 

“We have spent considerable time 
over the past few years attempting to 
organize the teachers of Des Moines,” 
he says. “Somehow our efforts al- 
ways seemed to meet with failure un. 
til this year. 

“I believe one factor, above all 
others, accounts for our success this 
year. I refer to the resolution passed 
by the last AFL-CIO convention 
pointing out that the National Edu- 
cation Association and its local asso- 
ciations are, in effect, company un- 
ions. 

Support of the A. F. of T. locals 
by central labor bodies has firmed 
up, and classroom teachers are in- 
creasingly realizing the need for an 
organization of their own, free from 
the domination of employers. 

With new vigor and growth, the 
leaders of the American Federation 
of Teachers feel that its objective of 
lifting professional standards among 
teachers will be reached faster. 

This professional objective aims 
for state laws requiring bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees as minimums 
for the certification of new teachers. 

Issuance of temporary certificates 
to sub-qualified teachers has become 
far too prevalent recently. It is time 
that the qualified teaching profession 
be given the right and opportunity 
to emulate the medical, dental and 
some other professions under law to 
protect children from untrained 
teachers. 

In some states the practice of is- 
suing so-called temporary teaching 
certificates to almost anyone, in an 
effort to obtain “some kind of teach- 
er,” is growing alarmingly. Does 
your school board seek out sub-quali- 
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fied teachers because they can be 
hired cheaper? This is unfair to 
your children. 

' Obviously, all facets of the teacher 
problem are related and interlock- 
ing. Higher salaries and job secu- 
rity for the teachers in your schools 
will help make the higher certification 
laws practical. 

(A word of caution: Labor legis- 
lative representatives supporting such 
certification laws should make sure 
they contain the “grandfather clause” 
certifying teachers of experience with 
less than the bachelor’s degree. This 
is a legislative precedent established 
by medical and dental as well as 
other licensure laws. We must re- 
member that there are many fine 
teachers now teaching without de- 
grees who were certified many years 
ago, when problems of education were 
different, and have achieved their 
present ability through experience.) 


Today almost as many qualified 
teachers are not teaching as are em- 
ployed in the schools. Enough of 
these qualified teachers will come 
back to teaching if they are offered 
professional remuneration and secu- 
rity. 

Locals of the American Federation 
of Teachers in many areas are gain- 
ing not only better pay but also 
fringe benefits. These include such 
things as retirement pensions, sick 
leave pay and sickness and accident 
insurance paid for by the school dis- 
tricts. 

Labor in many states was shocked 
last year to learn that teachers gen- 
erally do not have a free lunch pe- 
ricd. State labor bodies fought for 
teachers’ “right to eat” bills in many 
legislatures. These efforts produced 
results in Illinois and Massachusetts. 

The central labor body delving into 
its local school system will find many 


inequities in school policies and 
practices. Parents who want better 
education for their children should 
investigate school financing practices 
and ascertain what kind of teachers 
the school administration is seeking 
out and employing and what job 
security it gives qualified teachers. 

Nearly every school ill is tied to 
inadequate financing, low salaries 
and, in most states, the teachers’ in- 
ability to know whether they will be 
kept in their jobs from one year to 
the next. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
schools of our country that money 
will not cure. 

No recession can reduce the need 
for good teachers. Current teacher 
recruitment programs are ineffective 
since they do not offer proper, ade- 
quate financial rewards and induce- 
ments for the average young person’s 
idea of a good lifetime career. 


It Was Like Slavery 


Five years ago John Papa, a member of the 
United Auto Workers, retired on his union-nego- 


tiated pension. 
he lives alone in his house in Detroit. 
given up his contact with his union. 


Now 68 years old and a widower, 
But he hasn't 
Recently he 


began attending a class for “new writers” at one of 


the UAW’s centers for retired workers. 


say was written for that class. 


T WAS in 1922 when I first came 

to the U.S. of America. I came 
frightened, because I didn’t have any 
knowledge of what things were like 
or of the American language. I felt 
almost lost. But on December 26 of 
the same year, I applied for a job at 
the Ford Motor Company, the Rouge 
plant, and I was hired. 

I am not trying to tell anybody 
that | was happy then, even though 
my first thought was to thank God, 
to thank America and even to thank 
the Ford Motor Company. But work- 
ing conditions at Ford were very 
hard. like slavery. We were treated 
not as human beings but almost like 
a sold animal. 

In 1930 the depression came. 
Conditions turned to the worst. Al- 
most everybody got laid off, except 
those who paid the foremen well by 
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giving them big presents, money. 
Really, it was pitiful. 

If a laid-off employe wanted to get 
his job back, he had to buy it back, 
and the price was $75 to $100. Per- 
sonally, I don’t believe that Henry 
Ford himself had anything to do with 
those terrible conditions. It was the 
management corruption, but as we all 
know, tyranny does not last forever. 

Then 1937 came and the UAW-CIO 
came in. Thanks to one of the great- 
est Presidents America had (Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt), we, the Ford 
workers, were rescued from the slav- 
ery and regained our human rights, 
decency and consideration. 

I have been a Ford worker for 
better than thirty years. Sure, I can 
tell the difference from before the 
union and after. And I can sincerely 
say the union has been a blessing 


This es- 


and still is a blessing for the work- 
ing people. I am a retiree now, and 
whom should I thank for all the good 
things I enjoy today? I wouldn't 
have them if it wasn’t for the union. 

I have a pension from the com- 
pany, alse social security, which 
really is a blessing for us old-timers. 
That makes us independent from our 
children, especially with the new gen- 
eration that does not want anything 
to do with the old people. 

Also, it is good for the state when 
the pension and social security makes 
it not necessary to pay old-age relief. 

Not only that, but the retiree cen- 
ter, where we lonesome people gather 
together, play cards, dance, get ac- 
quainted and spend our time, I hope 
will last. 

Long live our union and God bless 
America. 
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By ROBERT A. OLSON 


WINVESOT 


President, Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor 


tions of “the one man who 

turned the course of our his- 
tory” and we are reminded frequently 
of the progress achieved by a small 
group. Rarely, though, is attention 
called to the progress made by larger 
groups of men and women, such as 
those who have joined their efforts in 
the labor movement. 

Though the labor movement has 
been a major factor in the creation 
and development of the standard of 
living for the bulk of the people, 
though it has been a major instru- 
ment through which the American 
economic system has been able to 
flourish, though it is the keystone of 
a standard of living which has bene- 
fited all, the public is disposed to give 
the labor movement little credit for 
its contributions. 

Organized labor in Minnesota has 
made a dramatic and outstanding 
record in the development and prog- 
ress of the state and its people. 

Three years ago the State Federa- 
tion of Labor published a book which 
covered the history of labor in Min- 
nesota. The 623-page volume was 
authored by George W. Lawson, 
now secretary emeritus of the Min- 
nesota AFL-CIO, who for more than 
forty years was the secretary-treasurer 
of the old State Federation. 

The first organized labor group in 
Minnesota of which there is authentic 
record were the journeymen tailors of 
St. Paul. A newspaper story tells of a 
strike they conducted in the fall of 
1854. The outcome of this strike ap- 
parently was never recorded. 

According to history, the first dur- 
able union in Minnesota was formed 
by the printers. On December 20, 
1856, the Minnesota Weekly Times 
announced that St. Paul printers in- 
tended to celebrate the birthday of 
Benjamin Franklin. The celebration 
turned out to be the occasion for 
organization of the Typographical 
Union of St. Paul. 

The newspapers of that day sug- 
gested that the printers’ organization 
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might be considered one of the city’s 
permanent institutions. The papers 
were quite right, for the St. Paul local 
of the Typographical Union is still 
strong and active. 

From 1856 to 1890 there were 107 
unions and three city central bodies 
organized, not counting the railroad 
brotherhoods. On July 7, 1890, a 
regional meeting of these organiza- 
plus groups such as_ the 
Farmers Alliance, the Eight-Hour 
League and others, was cailed. The 
purpose of the meeting was to organ- 
ize the Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor. 

The statement of principles adopted 
by the first convention disclosed that 
the state labor body was formed for 
the purpose of securing desirable 
legislation and preventing the enact- 
ment of injurious laws. This is still 
the primary function of the state 
body. 

The State Federation of Labor 
authorized its first official legislative 
representative in 1896. The conven- 
tion also approved an expenditure of 
$150 to pay his expenses. 

We can point to many legislative 
gains which were achieved by the 


tions, 


State Federation of Labor. One of the 
most prolonged struggles involved 
workmen’s compensation. This fight 
began in 1904 and is still going on. 
Although Minnesota has one of the 
better laws in the nation, it is far 
from perfect. At every session of the 
Legislature we struggle to improve it. 

The responsible voice of labor has 
been heard in Minnescta for many 
years. Today, as a result of merges, 
that voice is stronger and clearer than 
ever before. In our 1956 merger con- 
vention there were 1,300 delegates, 
who represented over 600 local unions 
and more than 175,000 union mem- 
bers. 

The record the old State Federa- 
tion of Labor made in winning favor- 
able legislation in education, indus- 
trial safety and social and welfare im- 
provements during the 1920s and 
early 1930s was a proud one indeed. 

It was in the 1930s that another 
great arm of the labor movement be- 
gan its growth in Minnesota. The 
CIO began its organizational drive in 
the rich Iron Range areas of the state. 
These workers demonstrated a devo- 
tion to the trade union movement and 
to liberal legislation which we believe 
has never been surpassed. 

Another important milestone in 
Minnesota labor history was_ the 
organization of the packinghouse 
workers by the CIO, especially in the 
South St. Paul and Austin areas. To- 
day these centers are among the best 
organized places in the state. 

The State CIO Council is perhaps 
remembered best for the excellent 
farm relations program which it 
carried on throughout the state. 

The outstanding recent accomplish- 
ment by organized labor in Minneso- 
ta was the merger. The two bodies 
were merged in a rapid, smooth and 
complete way, even though the rivalry 
between the two organizations had 
been about as bitter as anywhere in 
the country. Once both sides made up 
their minds to find a common ground 
and to join forces, nothing was per- 
mitted to get in the way. 
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The merger was brought to a con- 
clusion in October of 1956. This gave 
the officers of the new state body a 
few months in which to prepare for 
the 1957 session of the Legislature. 
The real success of the merger is 
written in the laws put through at that 
session. Thanks to united action, the 
labor movement was able to see more 
direct benefit come to Minnesota’s 
working people than in four or five 
previous sessions combined. 

Legislators could no longer play 
one against the other. They could no 
longer say to AFL people, “Well, the 
CIO says this,” and to CIO people, 
“The AFL position is that.” Because 
of the merger, labor in Minnesota had 
a coordinated plan of action that 
reached down to the local unions and 
the individual members. 

Today the AFL-CIO Federation 
operates with a staff of thirteen 
people. The organization has a num- 
ber of departments. Each department 
head is responsible to the officers. 

Most of the present department 
functions are a carryover from the 
old State Federation of Labor. 

In 1941 a research department was 
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HE American Federation of Mu- 

sicians has a new president. He 
is Herman D. Kenin, a member of 
the international’s executive board, 
who was elected at the union’s sixty- 
first annual convention, held in Phila- 
delphia last month. 

James C. Petrillo told the delegates 
he would not be available for reelec- 
tion to the Musicians’ presidency. He 
explained that he felt a younger man 
should assume the office. Mr. Petrillo, 
who is 66, said he was tired and 
needed “a little chance to rest and 
enjoy myself.” 

Mr. Kenin is a 56-year-old lawyer. 
He headed the local in Portland, 
Oregon, for twenty years. He told 
the convention that he would make 
immediate efforts to heal the rift be- 
tween rebel elements in Los Angeles 
and the international. 

Mr. Petrillo retains the presidency 
of the Chicago local. 

_Future conventions of the interna- 
tional will be held biennially instead 
of annually, the conclave decided. 
Continuing annual conventions would 
have necessitated a dues increase. 
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established. This department is head- 
ed by a full-time attorney. It has 
been a successful instrument in col- 
lecting thousands of dollars in work- 
men’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment compensation for our members. 

This department also prepares our 
bills for introduction in the Legisla- 
ture, and the attorney appears before 
the appropriate committees to press 
for passage of the measures. 

In addition, our legal director is 
always on hand to handle all legal 
matters affecting the membership as a 
whole. 

In 1943 the old State Federation of 
Labor launched a public relations de- 
partment with a full-time director. 
The primary purpose of this depart- 
ment was to break down the barrier 
between labor and our farm friends. 

In the united Minnesota labor 
movement this department is respon- 
sible for public relations, farm rela- 
tions and coordination of our educa- 
tion program. 

When the merger of Minnesota 
labor was accomplished, the impor- 
tance of political action was recog- 
nized. A separate department was set 


up, with a full-time director, to handle 
COPE affairs. We expect this depart- 
ment to prove most valuable. 

The executive vice-president heads 
up our organizational department. 
His staff of three organizers is avail- 
able to help local unions and city cen- 
tral bodies throughout the state in 
organizing drives. 

Merger has greatly enhanced Min- 
nesota labor’s position with the pub- 
lic. Labor is now recognized as a 
more important segment of the popu- 
lation. One indication of this is the 
fact that representatives of labor 
have been invited to serve on more 
state administrative commissions and 
committees than in the past. 

The support of the labor movement 
is actively solicited by more and more 
organizations which are engaged in 
promotional work for the welfare of 
the state and its people. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the 
Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of 
Labor will be quick to agree that 
merger in our state has immeasurably 
helped the progress of the trade union 
movement. In Minnesota we face 
the future with confidence. 


Herman D. Kenin (left), new president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, is embraced 
by James C. Petrillo, who declined another term. 
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By A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


President, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 


UCH has been said recently 
i} | about the problems of the 
railroads. No one who takes 
the time to look the old iron horse 
in the mouth can deny that she is 
sick and that her problems are grave. 

The problems of railroad labor are 
grave because of the loss of jobs. 
The problems of the public are grave 
because of the loss of service. 

The railroads are faced with a 
drastic decline in revenue. Manage- 
ment must bear the blame for much 
of the railroads’ loss of business as 
well as loss of status. 

The companies have concerned 
themselves with financing, engine 
dieselization, yard mechanization 
and the elimination of the human 
element wherever possible. Automa- 
tion is on the march. But the great 
trains cannot operate without men in 
the management force and men in 
the labor force. 

The human factor is paramount. 
The survival, growth and progress of 
the industry depend upon the care- 
ful, consistent cooperation and coor- 
dination of labor and management. 

The carriers in their present pre- 
dicament recognize that their legis- 
lative program before Congress will 
not get very far without the support 
of railroad labor in particular and 
organized labor in general. Never- 
theless, the companies refuse to ex- 
press any support for labor’s legis- 
lative program in Congress. 

Labor is seeking improvement of 
pension, unemployment and sickness 
benefits, but the Association of 
American Railroads is definitely on 
record in opposition to this program 
and is using its powerful lobby to 
defeat it. 

George Leighty, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, went on record as_labor’s 
spokesman before the Smathers Com- 
mittee as favoring certain legislative 
measures proposed by the nation’s 
railroad presidents. At the same 
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time Mr. Leighty forthrightly ex- 
pressed opposition to some of the 
management proposals. 

Daniel P. Loomis, president of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, had told the Smathers Com- 
mittee: 

“Costs of labor and materials are 
continuing to increase in the face of 
declining traffic. Since November 1, 
1956, labor and material costs have 
increased by $870 million on an an- 
nual basis.” 

Mr. Leighty commented: 

“This statement is typical of the 
misleading impressions given in the 
carriers’ presentations. In fact, to- 
tal railroad operating costs and 
taxes, including all expenses, equip- 
ment, payroll and income taxes, in- 
creased less than $100 million in 
1957 over 1956.” 

The chairman of the Railway La- 
bor Executives Association  con- 
tinued: 

“The hourly wage rates of railway 
workers and the prices paid by the 
railways for materials and supplies 
have all increased substantially dur- 
ing the postwar years, in pace with 
the wage progress of other American 
workers and with the general price 
level. But unit costs of operation have 
not increased proportionately, and 
with increased freight rates and pas- 
senger fares, railway earnings have 
been well maintained.” 

Mr. Leighty pointed out a most 


significant fact concerning the status 
of the railroads. 

“In the depression years of the 
1930s,” he said, “nearly one-third of 
the total mileage was being operated 
by receivers or trustees. At the end 
of 1956 only ®©% oo of one per cent 
of total railway mileage was in the 
hands of receivers and trustees.” 

Although the nation’s railroads are 
not as badly off as they were during 
the depression, the leadership of the 
railroads is exhibiting an incredible 
degree of defeatism in relation to the 
future of the industry. 

Wailings about the so-called pas. 
senger deficit and bad business con- 
ditions are infecting railway manag- 
erial and labor personnel with the 
malady of pessimism and _hopeless- 
ness. In addition, the general public 
is being given the feeling that rail- 
way management lacks faith in the 
future of its own industry. 


er labor calls upon man- 
agement to stop its Cassandra- 
like prognostications and proceed to 
the rebuilding of the industry, both 
freight and passenger. 

In his testimony before the Smath- 
ers Committee, Mr. Leighty said: 

“The railroads generally can look 
forward to prosperous and profitable 
operations for many years if business 
conditions of the nation as a whole 
are good. America is going to con- 
tinue to grow. Population growth 
means industrial growth and in- 
creased need for transportation.” 

The chairman of the Railway La- 
bor Executives Association also ob- 
served that information presented at 
the hearings’ on the so-called losses 
suffered in passenger operations sub- 
stantially overstated the seriousness of 
the situation. After discounting the 
formula of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for cost accounting in 
arriving at the so-called passenger 
deficit, Mr. Leighty stated: 


“This formula is not a_ suitable 
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basis for judging whether either pas- 
senger or freight traffic is profitable 
or unprofitable standing alone, and 
it should not be conclusive in deter- 
mining whether any service should 
be continued or abandoned.” 

George M. Harrison, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
and a vice-president of the AFL-CIO, 
has said: 

“I would be glad to see the rail- 
roads up to their ears in transporta- 
tion business, and as the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks executive I would 
be glad to help them achieve that ob- 
jective. But there are carrier pro- 
posals which represent disguised at- 
tempts to pick our pockets.” 

Mr. Harrison explained that he was 
referring to carrier demands for a 
loosening of government regulations 
on the elimination of trains which 
could rob employes of their jobs and 
the public of needed service. 

“This would have a disastrous ef- 
fect on the whole industry, and I am 
not going to help the railroads com- 
mit suicide,” he said. 

Referring to one group of workers 
in his organization, Mr. Harrison 
pointed out that in 1929 there were 
40,000 freight handlers in the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks and today 
there are about 10,000. 

Michael Fox, president of the AFL- 
CIO Railway Employes Department, 
appearing before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, said: 

“The railroad shop facilities have 
been all but abandoned, and a large 
part of the work is being contracted 
out to outside companies. This varies 
between railroads, ranging from the 
repair of components and sub-assem- 
blies, such as diesel engines, traction 
motors, generators, controls and the 
like, to the rebuilding of the entire 
locomotive. 

“In addition, management is ra- 
pidly destroying the skilled labor 
force engaged in the inspection, main- 
tenance and repair of locomotives 
and cars. In 1946 there were 371,150 
maintenance of equipment employes 
on the Class I railways. By 1957 over 
100,000 of these employes were per- 
manently separated from the indus- 
try, reducing the number to 246,236.” 

Mr. Fox also said: 

“The impact of declining employ- 
ment has been made even worse by 
sharp seasonal fluctuations in railway 
shop employment, due largely to 
management policies which are un- 
sound. uneconomic and unnecessary.” 
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Instead of concentrating their fore- 
es on the task of securing basic leg- 
islation for the relief of the railroads, 
some of the representatives of the 
companies leveled their guns upon 
the working rules of the railway un- 
ions. They alleged that the unions 
maintain “featherbedding” rules, 
compelling the roads to pay out vast 
sums in wages for which they do not 
get comparable value in work done. 

Such a charge is used to prejudice 
the public against the railway work- 
ers. It had to be answered by the 
leaders of rail labor. This question 
was logically handled by H. E. Gil- 
bert, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

“Whether so-called ‘featherbedding’ 
exists to a material degree must be 
measured by the productivity of the 
industry,” he said. “In the ten-year 
period from 1947 to 1956, the real 
production of the railroad industry, 
measured as it should be in revenue 
traffic units per hour, increased 43.6 
per cent, while the real production of 
the entire non-agricultural factor of 
the economy increased 26.1 per cent.” 


oo the basic remedy of the 
problems of the railroads does 
not consist in tinkering with long- 
established working rules that have 
grown out of the day-to-day rela- 
tions between labor and manage- 
ment. The remedy lies deeper. 

Railroad management needs a re- 
newal of faith in the industry. To- 
day the companies are spreading 
propaganda of pessimism about the 
future of the railroads. Many of the 
managerial personnel don’t even trav- 
el on their own railroads in many 
instances. This doesn’t encourage 
the public to use the railroads. 

It is not sufficient for the presi- 
dents of railroads to hold meetings 
with the presidents of railway un- 
ions for the purpose of pleading with 
the unions to support the companies’ 
legislative program. This is not the 
way to achieve unity between man- 
agement and labor. 

True unity, which is necessary for 
the survival of the industry, can come 
only through mutual consultation be- 
tween these two forces in the indus- 
try on all problems dealing with basic 
questions affecting labor and man- 
agement. Such a basic question is 
the introduction of labor-saving de- 
vices or automation. 

It is a matter of record that no 
significant technological change in 


the industry has been made as a con- 
sequence of mutual consultation be- 
tween management and labor. It 
may well be that no consultation be- 
tween management and labor would 
result in management’s abandoning 
any of its automation plans, but the 
morale of the employes would cer- 
tainly be higher were labor brought 
into council in advance. The intro- 
duction of these great technological 
changes is displacing thousands of 
employes who will never work on 
the railroads again. 

With a program ot muwual consult- 
ation on any significant policy affect- 
ing the life and work of the wage- 
earners, the strength of the industry 
would be measurably increased. The 
industry would become more effec- 
tive, not only in pushing through a 
desirable legislative program in Con- 
gress but also in winning the support 
and confidence of the public. 

Certainly management must recog- 
nize the value of constructive public 
relations. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the public today has 
little faith in railway management. 
The unwarranted propaganda of 
management against railway labor is 
causing the public to lose faith in 
railway labor. 

Although it is a fact that railroad 
travel has been greatly reduced as a 
result of the airplane, the bus and the 
private automobile, a large segment 
of the American public who once 


rode on the railroads and who would 
now use rail transportation have been 
discouraged by inability to secure 
travel accommodations, especially in 
Pullman cars. 

The airlines systematically adver- 
tise their services. They conduct ac- 
tive campaigns with various organi- 
zations to win passenger business. 
In contrast, the railroads fail to make 
organized efforts to increase passen- 
ger travel, and some of the major 
systems openly deplore the necessity 
of maintaining passenger service, al- 
leging that they cause deficits which 
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represent a drag on the revenues they 
get out of freight operations. 

But it is a matter of record that 
the railroads have made money out 
of passenger traffic. Some of them 
still make money out of passenger 
traffic. 

Wholesale abandonment of passen- 
ger operations throughout the nation 
is crippling an industry which is 
basic to the defense of the country 
in time of war and will tend to 
weaken the economy in times of 
peace. It is as important for the rail- 
roads to maintain passenger service 
as it is to maintain freight service. 

The railroad industry originated 
with the transportation of people. 
Just as the industry was born with 
the transportation of the public, it is 
likely to die with the elimination of 
the transportation of the public. 


HE St. Louis Globe-Democrat re- 
‘low said that thirty major rail- 
roads were on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. If this is so, it is an economic 
calamity which railroad labor wants 
to see avoided—by government sub- 
sidy if necessary. However, it must 
also be remembered that thousands 
of railroad workers’ homes are oper- 
ating on deficit budgets. Thousands 
of railroad workers are on the brink 
of bankruptcy because of the wide- 
spread discontinuance of passenger 
operations, reckless layoffs and sea- 
sonal work. 

If the various rail lines carry a 
price tag of $20 billion, as suggest- 
ed by staff writers of the Globe- 
Democrat, the survival of railway 
wage-earners upon a decent standard 
of living involves the restoration of 
thousands of jobs and fair pensions 
upon retirement. 

Railroad employment has dropped 
to 886,000, about half the 1926-30 
average and lower than at any time 
during the great depression. At this 
writing railroad unemployment is 39 
per cent greater than last December. 
During January $20,000,000 in un- 
employment benefits was paid to 
160,000 jobless workers. 

In time of war the railroads have 
demonstrated that they are the foun- 
dation, core lifeblood of our 
transportation system. General James 
A. Van Fleet has said: 

“During World War II railroads 
in the United States moved 90 per 
cent of military freight and 97 per 
cent of all organized military passen- 
ger movements.” 


and 
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George Harrison said he would not 
help railroads to commit suicide. 


All railroad workers can subscribe 
to the statement made before the 
Smathers Committee by President 
Gilbert of the Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

“We as employes want a prosper- 
ous and robust railroad transporta- 
tion system,” he said, “not only be- 
cause it is essential to national pro- 
tection but because we realize that 
our own fortunes are closely related 
to the prosperity of our employers.” 

With further emphasis on the hu- 
man factor, President T. C. Carroll 
of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes, testifying before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, stated with 
pertinence and force: 

“In 1921 Class I railroads in the 
United States had 1,659,513 employes 
in the service. By 1957 this number 
had been cut almost in half to 984,- 
784. 

“Only fifty-nine jobs were avail- 
able in 1957 for every 100 jobs in 
1921. The effect on maintenance of 
way employes has been even more 
severe. There were only forty jobs 
for railroad maintenance of way 
workers in 1957 for every 100 jobs 
in 1921.” 

Mr. Carroll continued: 

“Instability of employment has a 
severe effect on the employes both 
financially and from the standpoint 
of morale. As I recall, one of the 
railroad presidents who testified be- 
fore you conceded that service on 
passenger trains has probably suf- 
fered because of the lowered morale 
of the employes who feared their 
jobs might be abolished. The same 
thing is true in the maintenance of 
way department, and I| should say it 


is undoubtedly true of railroad em. 
ployes in all departments. 

“It certainly is not conducive to 
good employe morale and efficient 
service if the employes do not know 
from day to day how much income 
they can depend on during the year, 
whether they will be separated from 
the industry, whether they have 
enough seniority to continue at work, 
or if they will be required continually 
to uproot their families and move 
from place to place to follow their 
work.” 

The same fate which has befallen 
the operating employes and the main- 
tenance of way and shop craft work. 
ers has come to the service employes, 
including the Pullman porters, the 
dining car employes and the red caps. 

Service employes have probably 
been hardest hit because they possess 
the least economic strength for their 
protection. Their plight has loomed 
large in the railroad industry. In 
addition to the general sickness of 
the industry, some railroad presidents 
have gone out of their way to paint 
a dismal picture about the future of 
the passenger business. 

Naturally, if there were no passen- 
ger business, there would be no serv- 
ice employes, inasmuch as their work 
is to serve the cars, stations and din- 
ing cars in the interest of the travel- 
ing public. 

Pronouncements by some of the 
Eastern railroads that it would be 
beneficial to the roads to get out of 
the passenger business have defi- 
nitely tended to lower the morale of 
all service employes. 

Of course, statements of this sort 
also depress operating, maintenance 
and shop workers since the elimina- 
tion of passenger operations would 
drastically cut the jobs of railroad 
employes in all classifications. This 
is why railway labor finds it neces- 
sary to oppose some proposals of 
management in regard to discontinu- 
ance of passenger operations. 

Unless the railroads have the fore- 
sight and wisdom to recognize the re- 
sponsibility of organizing their forces 
systematically to rebuild the passen- 
ger service along with the freight 
service, rail labor may be compelled 
to turn to the policy of nationaliza- 
tion. 

It is vital to the health and growth 
of the nation that our communities 
have efficient rail transportation 
service and that railroad jobs be 
maintained for railroad wage-earners. 
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EDUCATING FOR Atlin 


By EMIL STARR 


National Education Director, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America has 
always been flexible, reflecting the 
needs of the members according to 
the needs of their times. 

The men who founded the union 
almost forty-five years ago were im- 
bued with an idealism that went far 
beyond mere bread and butter gains 
for the membership. Many of the 
early leaders of the ACWA were 
immigrants to whom America sym- 
bolized the freedom they had craved 
for so long. This meant freedom to 
learn as well as to work—and they 
were thirsty for knowledge. 

At the first ACWA convention in 
New York City in 1914, one of the 
officers stated: 

“An organization of labor, to be 
true to its mission, must be pred- 
icated upon education. A working 
man brought into the union and 
kept there by the ennobling influence 
of education will not have to be 
pulled by his coattails, in season and 
out of season, to join in its activi- 
ties. The union will always live in 
his own soul.” 

With such sentiments it is easy 
to see why the leaders of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers believed 
in education of the membership so 
that the workers would understand 
not only their own struggles but the 
struggles of the entire labor move- 
ment as well. 

The educational program of the 
ACWA has grown through the years 
because the union officers have shown 
a belief in it. The educational staff 
provides the material and the re- 
sources and gives direction to the 
program where necessary, but the 
program is meaningful and success- 
ful insofar as the officers of the un- 
ion—both nationally and in various 
locals and joint boards—as well as 
the membership believe in and sup- 
port it. 

In the union’s early period these 
sentiments produced educational ac- 


¢ HE educational program of 
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tivity which emphasized the general 
rather than a specific approach to 
the problems of the clothing workers. 
Even before the Twenties the union 
was able to report extensive educa- 
tional activity in such clothing mar- 
kets as Chicago, Rochester and New 
York City, all of a more or less aca- 
demic nature. 

In Chicago, Professor Diebler of 
Northwestern University gave lectures 
on trade unionism and cooperatives, 
and Professor Tufts of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago presented a series of 
seven lectures on movements of 
thought in the Nineteenth Century, 
which included readings from such 
writers as John Stuart Mill, Comte 
and Darwin. 

In Rochester there was a general 
lecture series that featured such out- 
standing figures as Dr. William Lei- 
serson, chairman of the Adjustment 
Board, and the historian Dexter 
Perkins. 

In New York City lectures by 
Charles Beard, Horace Kallen and 
Scott Nearing were given for union 
members. 

In the late Twenties the educa- 


tional activities of the ACWA were 
merged into a Cultural Activities 
Department under the direction of the 
noted writer and journalist, J. B. S. 
Hardman. The department arranged 
for concerts, choral groups, recrea- 
tional and sports activities, an “Ac- 
tive Workers School,” and even 
correspondence courses in such sub- 
jects as economics of the clothing 
industry, government, parliamentary 
law and public speaking. 

As the years passed, attention 
turned to union education for newer 
groups entering the ACWA. Thou- 
sands of workers joined the union in 
communities outside the major cloth- 
ing centers of the earlier years and 
thousands of younger workers en- 
tered the locals all across the land. 

In the smaller towns the union 
tradition was not as strong or broadly 
understood as in the big cities. In 
the older locals new workers were 
entering shops where union condi- 
tions had already been won in earlier 
bitter struggles. The new members 
had to learn in another way the 
meaning of unionism which had been 
learned by the older members on 
the picket line. 


oTH for these newer workers and 

for the older union members, 
programs had to be developed to 
maintain an intelligent vigilance in a 
union which had now gained stability 
and power, lest that stability and 
power be weakened. 

To be meaningful, the educational 
activity had to relate to the worker’s 
own experience. This is not to say 
that the program has divested itself 
entirely of the older general ap- 
proach; rather, there has been a 
marriage of the old and the new— 
a synthesis that sees the practical 
problems of building effective union 
citizenship, while at the same time 
not losing sight of the greater goals 
of building an understanding of the 
role of the union in our complex, 
interdependent, industrial society. 
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Texas members with Senator Lyndon Johnson at Capitol in Washington. 
ACWA members like to visit solons when they’re home during recesses. 


In 1946 a national Education De- 
partment was created to carry on the 
work begun earlier. Joint boards 
and regional areas of the union were 
encouraged to appoint full-time edu- 
cation directors to carry on the work 
in the areas with the cooperation of 
the department. 

In those areas where there is no 
education director, the national edu- 
cation office has the function of estab- 
lishing on-going programs with edu- 
cation committees. There are at 
present full-time education 
directors in the United States. The 
Advance, the official of the 
union, carries in each issue a page 
roundup of educational activities. 

The Education Department co- 
ordinates the work of the joint 
boards and regional staff and helps 
plan new programs and activities. It 


twelve 


organ 


publishes pamphlets and other litera- 


ture and maintains a library of the 
latest labor films. This material is 
available for community groups, 
schools and colleges. The Amal- 
gamated Book Club is one of the 
largest of its kind in the labor move- 
ment. A monthly readers’ packet 
containing material on important 
economic, political and social issues 
is sent to the ACWA staff in the field 
and to many librarians, school teach- 
ers and college faculty members. The 
personnel of the department also 
serve in various capacities on univer- 
sity labor education bodies and on 
AFL-CIO education committees and 
often represent the union before non- 
labor groups in the community as 
well as before schools and colleges. 

What are some of the major out- 
lines of the programs being carried 
on by the educational staff of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 


Eleanor Roosevelt discusses national issues with participants in union’s 
1957 training institute. ACWA holds many weekend educational gatherings. 
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America? Almost uniformly these 
efforts have turned in the direction 
of establishing new members’ pro. 
grams and leadership training pro- 
grams, the promotion of special ac. 
tivities and the planning of lively. 
informative local meetings to bring 
understanding of the issues facing 
trade unionists today. ; 

Concretely speaking, classes may 
run the gamut from the handling of 
shop grievances for chairmen and 
chairladies to basic unionism and 
English for Spanish-speaking work- 
ers, economics of the industry, union 
history, structure and benefits, leg- 
islative issues, orientation on the 
working of the union health center 
for the local leadership or such basic 
tool subjects as public speaking, par- 
liamentary procedure, preparing leaf. 
lets, leading film discussions; or one 
may find a harkening back to yester- 
year in dramatic pageants about the 
union’s history, choral groups, arts 
and crafts, painting classes. 


{ porw the scope must be broad in 
order to activate the member- 
ship. In the earlier days the members 
looked to the union more for instruc- 
tion, diversion and recreation. Com- 
petition from television and other 
sources now runs high, and the job of 
stimulating participation is made all 
the more difficult. 

Programs are carried on at local 
meetings or in special education 
classes. However, the ideal setup is 
the weekend or week-long institute, 
conference or school, where delegates 
can be gathered together in small 
select groups for training and dis- 
cussion of basic union and com- 
munity problems. 

In such gatherings, amid pleasant 
surroundings, workers can concen- 
trate on the problems confronting 
them, divorced from their day-to-day 
cares and worries. 

There have been hundreds of such 
weekend and week-long conferences 
and institutes through the years, in- 
cluding the national training insti- 
tutes, and a few thousand mem- 
bers have received ACWA leadership 
training certificates over the past ten 
years. 

At Cornwall in Pennsylvania the 
shirt workers of that state have estab- 
lished an all-inclusive center for edu- 
cational, recreational and cultural 
purposes for both the membership 
and their families in the area. Once 
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the estate of an iron ore magnate, 
this center offers a unique setting for 
the resident type of workers’ educa- 
tion. 

Every summer since 1949 the na- 
tional Education Department of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers has 
held a week-long training institute 
at some college or university in the 
New York area. The institutes are 
attended by local union members 
from various sections of the country 
who show promise of developing 
leadership capacity in the locals. 

There is ample discussion of the 
union and the industry it functions 
in, the labor movement, labor legisla- 
tion, effairs and other important is- 
sues facing the labor movement. 

Workshops are designed to provide 
the tools for building union activity 
through committee work, in the com- 
munity and in the legislative and po- 
litical arenas. In the past the schools 
have included tours of the United 
Nations and the union’s headquarters 
and a meeting with the union’s gen- 
eral officers. This year’s institute, 
located at Bard College, will include 
a trip to nearby Hyde Park and an 
informal discussion of issues with 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Instruction is pro- 
vided by the ACWA education staff, 
personnel from various departments 
of the union and representatives of 


the AFL-CIO. 


y-. Education Department of the 
ACWA cooperates with universi- 
ties and other labor education agen- 
cies outside the labor movement, but 
only to the extent that specialized 


personnel may be used under the 
direction of the union itself. 

One of the reasons for an Amalga- 
mated education program with a un- 
ion education staff, rather than a 
reliance on university workers’ ex- 
tension, was that the union felt that, 
though workers’ education is a part 
of adult education, it is a separate 
branch of the same. 

When it comes to civic and public 
affairs, the union is in most cases the 
chief and sometimes the only effective 
channel for developing participation 
of the worker. Workers have special- 
ized needs, and past efforts to reach 
the worker through general adult edu- 
cation have failed. Plainly speaking, 
it is necessary to talk the language 
of the people in the shop and relate 
broad goals to the workers’ needs. 

For example, it is better to describe 
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Handling of grievances is under discussion here. Amalgamated members 
are interested in the world—but they don’t forget their own problems. 


the need for federal minimum wage 
legislation by relating it to unfair, 
non-union competition that under- 
mines union standards than by an ab- 
stract discussion of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The experience gained in the cam- 
paign to raise the federal minimum 
wage from 75 cents an hour to $1 
an hour convinced the education staff 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers that this type of grass roots lob- 
bying was one of the best political 
education techniques possible. It was 
in this campaign that the unions in 
the needle trades—ACWA, ILGWU, 
Hatters and Textile Workers—joined 
together to contact almost the entire 
membership of Congress with letters, 
petitions and visits to Washington it- 
self at crucial times. 

As a result of the success of this 
effort from the political education 


point of view, a continuing year- 
round legislative action program was 
developed on both national and state 
issues. 

A national legislative newsletter, 
“Speak Out on the Issues,” is sent to 
a mailing list of staff and key mem- 
bers. It provides information on 
pending legislation and _ stimulates 
letter-writing campaigns and visits to 
the lawmakers when they are home. 
There are regional and joint board 
newsletters and bulletins which sup- 
plement the national newsletter. 

In some instances members do not 
know the name of their own repre- 
sentative or how to write him—or, 
never having written before, they are 
reluctant to do so. A special direc- 
tory was prepared breaking down 
locals by Congressional districts. 

In the large cities with many Con- 
gressional (Continued on Page 29) 


At the United Nations. Thousands of members have toured headquarters 
of the world organization, traveling to New York in buses and trains. 
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By BERTRAM GOTTLIEB 


‘aluation 


Industrial Engineer, AFL-CIO Department of Research 


method of determining the rela- 

tive worth of jobs within an or- 
ganization based on job content. This 
definition is one on which manage- 
ment and labor can agree. This is 
what job evaluation is supposed to be. 
But this is probably as far as agree- 
ment goes today. 

Most proponents of job evaluation 
will agree with unions that it is not a 
scientific process. The claim nor- 
mally is, however, that job evaluation 
is a systematic method that will 
yield accurate, equitable results. Un- 
ions do not agree with these claims 
of accuracy or equity. Nor do un- 
ions agree that something is good be- 
cause it is systematic. 

Trade unionists generally are not 
concerned with philosophical discus- 
sions of good and evil as far as job 
evaluation is concerned. Being prac- 
tical, we view job evaluation in the 
light of its effects on collective bar- 
baining and on the goals of the union 
members. 

Some unions, while recognizing the 
shortcomings and inequities of job 
evaluation, have found it necessary or 
advisable to work with job evaluation. 
Other unions have entirely rejected 
job evaluation. An example of the 
latter is the International Association 
of Machinists, whose president, Albert 
J. Hayes, recently wrote: 

“To expect a labor union to agree 
upon a predetermined plan which al- 
legedly will determine the relative 
value of those jobs within the struc- 
ture is unrealistic. 

“It is just as unrealistic as to expect 
a manufacturer to agree with his cus- 
tomers to a predetermined system of 
pricing the relative value of goods 
that he is presently producing or plans 
to produce in the future. 

“Although most employers expect 
unions to accept predetermined meth- 
ods for evaluating the relative value 


J: evaluation is supposed to be a 
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of jobs within a bargaining unit, I 
have yet to hear of the company that 
will grant to its customers the same 
privileges that management seeks to 
assume in collective bargaining.” 

A union which has embraced job 
evaluation as a useful tool of collective 
bargaining is the United Steelworkers 
of America. This union, however, in- 
sists on rigid union control of the 
whole job evaluation procedure, be- 
ginning with the development of the 
plan itself and continuing throughout 
the final applications of the plan to 
the wage structure. 

Generally, unions have been in 
strong opposition to job evaluation. 
The majority of unions faced with job 
evaluation plans seek to eliminate 
them where possible. Failing this, 
they will attempt to minimize the ef- 
fects of the plans by collective bar- 
gaining and grievance procedure. 


HAT are labor’s objections to 
Wis evaluation? 

Unions take a very strong position 
that labor cannot be bought and sold 
in the marketplace like other com- 
modities. Indeed, this is a public 
policy spelled out in the Clayton Act. 
Minimum wage legislation is a recog- 
nition of this policy. 

But unions must not only protect 
members against the hardships of the 
marketplace. They must take advan- 
tage of the good efforts of the market- 
place. Unions must get the “best 
deal” possible for every job classifica- 
tion. 

When workers with a particular 
skill are in great demand, no job 
evaluation plan should stand in the 
way of their securing the highest pos- 
sible wages for their services. The 
very essence of job evaluation, how- 
ever, is to prevent such wage maximi- 
zation. 

Some union leaders have learned to 
distrust job evaluation, not only for 


its immediate ills but for its long- 
range potential. 

The attempt of the National Metal 
Trades Association to install its 
NMTA job evaluation plan through- 
out the metal industry is recognized 
by trade unionists as the first step in 
setting up a national rigid pricing 
system for labor based on manage- 
ment’s values. 

Let us turn to another problem. 
Job evaluation is supposed to bring 
equity to the wage structure by meas- 
uring job content. But can job con- 
tent be measured? Most engineers 
say that it can, but the facts prove 
that job content is not measurable. 

One cannot measure, in terms of 
points or any other yardstick, how 
much a hazard on a particular job is 
worth. It is impossible to put a point 
value on the loss of a leg, an arm ora 
life. We become even more positive 
of our position when we find how 
these points are applied. 

In the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation plan, hazard points are worth 
less than one-quarter as much as ex- 
perience points. A job which is so 
dangerous that an accident would 
probably be fatal would get 25 points 
for the hazard involved. At the same 
time a job requiring experience of as 
little as three months and one day 
would receive 44 points for the ex- 
perience factor. We shudder a bit at 
this value system. 

The values placed on factor degrees 
are just as meaningless as the weights 
placed on the factors themselves. In 
the NMTA plan a job would be given 
10 points if the probable damage to 
equipment would seldom be over $25. 
When the probable damage is raised 
forty times to $1000, the point alloca- 
tion is only doubled and 20 points are 
applied. In one case a point is given 
for every $2.50 of probable damage 
and in the other a point is given for 
every $50 of probable damage. 
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To the trade unionist, this seems 
to be slightly ridiculous. Is it any 
wonder that we feel the results of job 
evaluation are meaningless? And 
management bears this out every time 
it applies a job evaluation plan. 

Job evaluation plans are seldom, if 
ever, designed so that each point 
yields an equal amount of money. If 
the points allocated to factors and 
degrees made any sense, if they were 
factual or accurate reflections of job 
content, then a job with 300 points 
would be twice as important as a job 
with 150 points. Such a job should 
pay twice as much money. 

The job of sweeper, in a plant 
under an NMTA plan, is evaluated at 
125 points and the job pays $1.50 per 
hour. Each point is worth 1.2 cents. 
In the same plant the job of tool and 
die maker is evaluated at 400 points. 
Four hundred points, multiplied by 
|.2 cents per point, equals a wage of 
$4.80 per hour. But an inspection of 
the plant wage structure yields the 
astonishing result that the tool and die 
job actually pays only $3 an hour. It 
is claimed that job evaluation yields 
an equitable wage structure. Where 
is the equity when on one job a point 
is worth 1.2 cents and on another less 
than .8 cent? 

Is there equity in setting up a sys- 
tem of measurement where the yard- 
stick changes from step to step, point 
to point and job to job? 


= job evaluators, recognizing 
the merit of this particular crit- 
icism of job evaluation, have tried to 
divorce the results of job evaluation 


from wages paid. Time and timé 
again they make this statement: 

“I am a job evaluator. I have noth- 
ing to to do with the wage system in 
this plant. Wages are up to the 
people in the front office.” 

This is a phony argument. Do job 
evaluators point out to top manage- 
ment that all of their job evaluation 
work is meaningless if conditions such 
as these exist? Have they ever said 
lo management that job evaluation 
results yield relationships that are un- 
realistic in terms of the wages they 
must pay in order to attract and keep 
workers ? 

Have they ever pointed out that job 
evaluation seeks to force on employer 
and worker a new set of values— 
values different from those which are 
presently acceptable to both? Have 
they ever openly stated that job eval- 
vation does not eliminate or even 
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minimize inequity, but merely substi- 
tutes one kind of inequity for anoth- 
er? 

The job evaluator is like the ath- 
letic coach who takes the credit for 
a win but blames the losses on his 
players. When General Electric be- 
gan deemphasizing the much publi- 
cized Generali Electric job evalua- 
tion plan several years ago, the head 
of the wage division blamed the 
failure of the plan on the market, the 
government and unions—but never 
on the plan itself. 

Management seeks to create a 
double standard through job evalua- 
tion. One standard is for its dealings 
with labor. The other is for its re- 
lations with its customers. But the 
problem goes even further. 

The employer expects workers to 
accept wages determined by job eval- 
uation when the plan yields results 
which are acceptable to the employer. 
But when the job evaluation plan 
yields a wage structure which is not 
in line with wages paid in other plants 
in the industry or area, then the em- 
ployer will not abide by the plan. 

Every writer of a textbook on job 
evaluation points out the necessity of 
a wage survey. The wage curve re- 
sulting from job evaluation must con- 
form to competitive wage curves both 
in shape and magnitude. If such a 
competitive wage structure is not con- 
sistent with the results of the job eval- 
uation plan, well, then, the plan must 
go. Job evaluation bows to the eco- 
nomics of the marketplace when the 
economics are more favorable to man- 
agement than the application of a 
system. 

Some people might say that these 
objections to job evaluation are not 
valid where a plant is organized; that 
a union can protect its members from 
the evils of job evaluation while they 
benefit from its advantages 

Proponents of job evaluation may 
point out that when a plan is installed, 
wages in excess of evaluated rates will 
not be cut. This setting up of “red 
circle” rates may be due to union 
pressure. It may also be due to man- 
agement’s anxiety to gain acceptance 
of the new plan. 

In addition, the installation of a 
job evaluation plan will usually be 
timed to correspond with a general 
wage increase or be coupled with a 
wage increase. An employer also will 
use the selling point that those work- 
ers whose jobs in the past have been 
paid too low will be given increases 


in excess of the general wage increase. 

But “red circle” rates are a con- 
stant source of trouble to the union. 
Local unions have been torn asunder 
by the red circle problem. Red circle 
rates are usually eliminated by not 
granting future wage increases to 
workers on red circle jobs or by 
granting such workers something less 
than the general increase. 

This procedure may seem equitable 
to management, but it never will satis- 
fy the union member who must forego 
a wage increase entirely or receive an 
increase less than his fellow unionist 
receives. 

A member of the union who pays 
dues, the same amount of dues as 
other members, expects the same priv- 
ileges and benefits won by his brother 
unionists. 

If an increase of ten cents an hour 
is negotiated, the union member ex- 
pects it to be negotiated for every- 
one in the bargaining unit. The in- 
dividual worker says: 

“I paid my $3.50 monthly dues. I 


Whenever there is a conflict between 
human rights and property rights, 
human rights must prevail. 


—Abraham Lincoln. 
a 


have as much right to that pay in- 
crease as the next guy.” 

Management may reply: 

“But you were given the benefit of 
a higher rate all last year.” 

The worker will answer: “That 
was last year. I paid my dues this 
month.” 

Trying to cushion the shock by 
negotiating a red circle increase 
smaller than the general increase so 
that the structure is “equalized” over 
a period of years does not solve the 
problem. It may be a little easier for 
the worker to accept, but not a great 
deal. It still puts workers on red circle 
rates in the category of second-class 
union members. 

Unions object strenuously to the 
rigidity that is introduced into collec- 
tive bargaining by job evaluation. Let 
me illustrate this point with the fol- 
lowing actual experience: 

A company producing machined 
forgings decided to set up its own 
forge shop to supply its existing ma- 
chine shops. When the time came to 
man the new forge shop, the company 
asked some of its best machine shop 
operators to transfer there. 

As an inducement, the company 
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promised that they would be paid 
their prior average hourly earnings 
(under the incentive plan) while the 
forge shop was getting under way and 
then would earn more when full pro- 
duction was reached. 

When the forge shop was in full 
production, the company evaluated 
and time studied the operations and 
set job rates and production standards 
—and resulting earnings were lower 
than the men had received in the ma- 
chine shop. The company refused 
to adjust the earnings upward and 
the men struck. The union called in a 
consultant to determine the reasons 
for the lower earnings. 

The consultant was taken into the 
plant superintendent’s office by the 
union president and was greeted by 
the superintendent with these words: 

“T don’t know why the union called 
you in. I know we promised these 
workers more money, and we want to 


deliver on our promise, but our bible 
” 


won’t let us. 
The bible he pointed to was a copy 
of the company’s job evaluation man- 
ual, an application of the National 
Metal Trades Association plan. 
A check of the time studies of the 
jobs in question revealed that the 


Once this is achieved, the foundation 
of satisfactory industrial relations will 
have been set. 
Government 
occur only where it is invited, but 
government should retain its respon- 
sibility to the society in such mat- 
ters as minimum wages, safety stand- 
ards and workmen’s compensation. 
For a long time there has been 
great concern in colonial countries 
about the need to establish machinery 
for settling disputes. This problem 
is caused by lack of independent per- 
sonnel with enough experience or 
knowledge to handle industrial dis- 
putes. The lack of proper means cf 
dealing with grievances and disputes 
has affected the strength of unions. 
Arbitrators or chairmen of boards, 
although supposed to be impartial, 
are very often biased, due to their 
own interests in other industries 
which become affected by their de- 
cisions. 
The absence of properly established 
machinery has led to unnecessary 


intervention should 
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allowances for fatigue and personal 
time were inadequate and the com- 
pany agreed to liberalize them, but 
earnings still fell below machine shop 
earnings. 

Review of the job evaluation plan 
by the consultant led to the suggestion 
that the plan be revised to provide a 
higher value for the factors “physical 
demand,” “working conditions” and 
“hazards.” The company balked. 
Although it had readily agreed to 
changes in time studies, it strongly 
resisted any tampering with its “$50,- 
000 investment,” the job evaluation 
plan. 

It took several more days of strike 
and pressure from customers before 
the company agreed to revise the plan, 
with the adjustments resulting in 
about 15 cents more per hour on the 
base rates. 

The men were then satisfied and 
returned to work. 

At no time did the company take 
the position that it did not want to 
increase the pay for these men. It 
wanted to live up to its promise. But 
its attitude toward the job evaluation 
plan was such that it did not even 
consider adjusting wages to meet the 
practical situation, and it then resisted 





Organizing in Africa 
(Continued from Page 12) 


strikes in some industries, and they 
have been attributed to union weak- 
ness or incapability and leadership 
immaturity. Such charges are far 
from the truth. In some colonial 
countries, therefore, union leaders 
have repeatedly called on the gov- 
ernment to establish industrial courts. 
These demands have yet to produce 
fruitful results. 

Trade unions have a responsibility 
not only to their members but also 
to the society in which they exist 
and to the free nations. International 
cooperation is very necessary. The 








strongly the efforts to adapt the plan 
to the special need. 

Unions have the legal right to bar. 
gain collectively for their members on 
all matters pertaining to wages, hours 
and other conditions of employment, 
Even the Taft-Hartley Act gives ys 
this right. 

We not only have the legal right 
but we also have a strong moral right 
to bargain collectively with manage. 
ment on the wages that will be paid 
our members. More important, we 
have the responsibility to secure the 
best possible wage bargain. We fee! 
no compulsion to defer to any “sys. 
tem.” The strength and militancy of 
our unions will determine our suc- 
cess. 

After hearing union objections to 
job evaluation, management frequent- 
ly asks: 

“What do you propose in place of 
job evaluation?” 

The answer is that it is not the busi- 
ness of unions to propose anything 
in place of job evaluation. Unless 
management is willing to give unions 
the responsibility of unilaterally set- 
ting wages, unions have no responsi- 
bility to propose anything other than 
straight, honest collective bargaining. 








strong should help the weak ones. 

In colonial countries. however. 
there have been restrictions on the 
freedom of trade unions to associate 
with their sister trade unions in other 
countries for fear of political in- 
fluence. 

Colonial trade unions are the prod- 
uct of a very long struggle by the 
workers in the colonies, especially 
the indigenous people. The type of 
unions suitable to serve the members 
should be decided by the workers 
themselves with as little interference 
from government or employers as 
possible. Cooperation with sister or- 
ganizations should be a matter for the 
unions themselves to decide, and their 
decision must prevail. 


Have you contributed 
your dollar to COPE? 
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Lébou NEWS BRIEFS 


)The AFL-CIO has urged Congres- 
sional approval of amendments to 
the Selective Service Act to give Na- 
tional Guardsmen and reservists the 
full protection of the law’s reemploy- 
ment provisions. Labor considers 
that men called to federal service 
from these two classifications are en- 
tiled to the same rehiring rights as 
men who are drafted. 


>A new contract providing health and 
welfare improvements worth $6.50 a 
week has been signed by Local 1, 
Lithographers, and the Metropolitan 
Lithographers Association in New 
York. The 7,500 members agreed 
their employers were entitled to main- 
tain present wage scales in order to 
retain their competitive position. 


George D. Riley, AFL-CIO legisla- 
tive representative, urged Congress to 
create an independent federal avia- 
tion agency with full authority to 
regulate civilian and military air tra- 
vel to prevent further collisions. He 
testified before the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 


bLocal 232 of the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers has won a retroactive in- 
crease of 1114 cents hourly in a con- 
tract settlement with the Automatic 
Fire Alarm Company in Boston. Pro- 
longed illness benefits are another 
feature of the agreement. 


bLocal 689, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, Washington, D. C., 
has negotiated an agreement with the 
Suburban Transit Company which 
provides substantial wage adjustments 
and other improvements. 


>A wage increase and a pension plan 
ended a threat of a strike by 15,000 
members of Local 32-B, Building 
Service Employes, in New York. The 
contract was worked out with the 
aid of the State Mediation Board. 


’Members of Local 35, American 
Newspaper Guild, Washington, have 
voted for a revised dues schedule 
which raises the maximum monthly 
payment from $5 to $7.50. 
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bEighty grade and high school teach- 
ers will visit Hawaii this summer 
under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. The 
group will study the history, culture, 
institutions and people of Hawaii as 
part of a sociology course arranged 
by the union and the University of 
Hawaii. 


>Exclusive bargaining rights for New 
Haven (Conn.) City Employes, Lo- 
cal 713, were granted as a part of a 
new agreement with the city. The 
local was granted sole bargaining 
rights for those departments in which 
it proves that it represents a majority 
of the employes. 


bPhilo D. Sedgwick of Logan, Utah, 
was elected president of the Inter- 
national Council of Sugar Workers 
at its eleventh annual convention. 
G. H. Carmichae! of Delta, Colo., 
was elected secretary-treasurer. The 
convention was held in Denver. 


>For her untiring and inspiring work 
on behalf of Local 151, American 
Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employes, St. Paul, Minn., 
long-time member Dorothea Shehan 
has been awarded the international 
union’s service pin. On her retire- 
ment from public service she was 
honored at a recognition dinner. 


bIn contract negotiations with the 
Washington Gas Light Company in 
the nation’s capital, 1,200 members 
of Local 63, International Chemical 
Workers Union, and 500 members of 
Local 2, Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union, have gained a 5 per 
cent wage increase. 


bIn less than a year Local 1274 of 
the American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes, 
Galesburg, Ill., has mushroomed from 
a mere handful to an enthusiastic 
membership of 300. Florence K. 
Robertson is the local’s president. 


Charter is presented to Everett G. Gibson (left), president of National 
Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle Employes, by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany as Paul Nagle (second from left) and George Riley look on. 





Ohio Labor Fights Back 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to join the union subsequently, so as 
to share the responsibility with his 
fellow workmen in support of the 
union.” 

The Bishops said they did not be- 
lieve the state government should 
intervene in the union shop issue. 
They said they would oppose a state 
law requiring union membership just 
as they were opposing a state law 
forbidding a union shop. 

Two days after the Catholic Bish- 
ops’ statement of March 21, Rabbi 
Abba H. Silver, in a Cleveland ser- 
mon, praised the statement and added 
his opposition to “wreck” legislation. 
Rabbi Silver asserted: 

“Every man in a free society 
should have the right to work. But 
every man, once he finds employ- 
ment, also has the moral duty to join 
an organization of fellow workers 
which achieved for him, through its 
organized efforts, the favorable con- 
ditions he enjoys in his employment 
and affords him protection for the 
future. Everyone is morally obli- 
gated to share in the responsibilities 
if they wish to avail themselves of 
the rewards of collective efforts. * * * 

“It has been my conviction for 
many years that no free society and 
no free economy can long endure 
in the modern world without a strong 
organization of its working people. 
A strong labor movement not only 
protects workers against exploitation 
but at the same time will save capi- 
talism and free enterprise from those 
very abuses which ultimately could 
destroy it.” 

Rabbi Silver also noted that the 
same potent business organizations 
which fought the enactment of unem- 
ployment insurance in the Thirties 
now were seeking to wreck the trade 
union movement through the mis- 
leading “right to work” device. 

On April 14 the Ohio Council of 
Churches announced its stand against 
the “right to work” proposal. The 
Council of Churches, an interdenomi- 
national state group of Protestant 
churches, described “wreck” legisla- 
tion as undesirable and incompatible 
with the development of such man- 
agement-labor relations as are in ac- 
cord with public interest.” 

The statement by the Council of 
Churches said: 


“It should be made clear that the 
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[‘right to work’] proposal would 
not provide work for any unemployed 
and that it would deny the freedom 
of labor unions and employers to 
choose the form of union security 
known as the union shop, which is 
permitted by federal law. 

“It confers not a right to work but 
a right to share the benefits of or- 
ganization without sharing its respon- 
sibility. A truthful descriptive title 
would be ‘compulsory open shop,’ not 
‘right to work.’ ” 

The Council voiced its endorsement 
of a statement by the Executive Board 
of the Division of Life and Work of 
the National Council of Churches 
that “union membership as a basis of 
continued employment should be 
neither required nor forbidden by 
law: the decision should be left to 
agreement by management and labor 
through the process of collective bar- 
gaining.” 

“We urge the citizens of Ohio to 
reject legal proposals which will 
make either the open or union shop 
compulsory,” the Ohio Council of 
Churches concluded. 

These public stands against anti- 
union legislation by the newspapers 
and clergymen have been a great 
morale booster. Usually, Ohio labor 
fights a lonely fight. This time labor 
has company on its side, and it is 
welcome and significant company. 

The emergence of the compulsory 
open shop issue on the Ohio scene has 
caused all kinds of speculation re- 
garding the effect it might have on 
the November elections. 

There have been reports that Re- 


publican candidates, fearful of 4 
heavy outpouring of labor votes. are 
pressuring the “right to work” advo. 
cates to call off their campaign—oy 
at least postpone it until next year, 

Such pressure is expected to ip. 
crease as a result of the poor showing 
by Senator William F. Knowland in 
the recent primaries in California, 
Knowland, who favors “wreck” leg. 
islation, ran a poor second in popular 
votes to Edmund G. Brown. Demo. 
crat, who has spoken out emphatically 
against “right to work.” 

Labor in Ohio is united as never 
before in its determination to beat 
the Chamber’s “right to work” cam- 
paign. Defeat of the union-weaken. 
ing amendment has been designated 
as the first objective of the newly 
merged Ohio AFL-CIO. 

We have learned many things as 
this “right to work” campaign has 
developed. One is that it is much 
easier to organize a program to de- 
feat such a campaign if there is a 
united labor organization. Another 
is that you cannot start too soon to 
map your plans. And another is that 
such a fight takes a lot of old-fash- 
ioned elbow grease. 

We are going to win this fight be- 
cause the working people of Ohio are 
aware of what is at stake. They real- 
ize that this is a threat to their secur- 
ity and their hard-won benefits. We 
are going to win because a great 
many people outside the labor move- 
ment perceive the real motives behind 
the Chamber’s “right to work” cam- 
paign. 

United labor, with the invaluable 
assistance of its many good friends, 
will defeat this latest effort by the 
Chamber of Commerce to silence the 
voice of Ohio’s working people. 
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stes, are date. This legislative experience is 


also a strong motivating force in 
helping the campaign to raise volun- 
tary political contributions. It also 
emphasizes a maxim of workers’ edu- 
cation—that it be predicated on social 
action. 

Recently the Education Department 
of the ACWA has been given the re- 
sponsibility of stimulating voter regis- 
tration in those areas of the union 
that have lagged behind the older 
markets in checking membership lists 
against the official registration lists. 

Many locals and joint boards out- 
side the large cities are composed of 
a number of shops, sometimes located 
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year, 
| for the April visits, and these were 


later sent on to ACWA’s headquarters 
so that a clear picture of the stand 
of each Congressman visited would 
be available to the union’s national 
office as well as to the AFL-CIO’s 
Legislative Department. 

Fully one-third of the members of 
Congress in districts populated by 
Amalgamated membership were con- 
tacted in the past six months. The 
union’s official organ, The Advance, 
has carried picture stories on the 


districts the problem of identification 
becomes even greater. One answer 
has been a shop campaign at lunch 
time utilizing blown-up Congressional 
district maps, including street maps, 
to identify the individual member’s 
state or national legislative represent- 


to in. 
showing 
land in 
ifornia, 
*k” leg. 
popular 
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atically ative. 
In the past six months the Educa- 
tion Department of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers has spearheaded 
and coordinated two home visit cam- 


S never 
to beat 
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veaken- paigns—one in the recess between the 
ignated first and second sessions of the home visits. in different counties. Special pro- 
newly Righty-fifth Congress, the other at Wrote one business agent of alocal cedures had to be established so as 
Easter time—that evoked the follow- union in upstate New York after a to point the way for other areas of 
ings as ing comment by Andrew J. Biemiller, visit in December: the union. Accordingly, three pilot 
en has AFL-CIO legislative director, in a “I feel that we accomplished a great projects were set up—on the Eastern 
; much letter to ACWA President Potofsky: deal today, as it was the first time in Shore of Maryland, in New Haven, 
to de. “Your ‘Operation Legislation’ was our local’s history that we had done Connecticut, and in the Capitol Dis- 
re is a one of the best organized home-lobby- __ this, and for the rest of the committee trict region of upstate New York— 
nother ing projects ever conducted by one it was quite a thrill and experience with the cooperation of COPE re- 
oon to of our affiliated unions.” to go and visit and have a discussion gional directors. In some localities 
is that The 1957 visits concentrated on with their Congressman.” ACWA is the only major union in the 
d-fash- anti-labor legislation threatening the In addition to the all-important job vicinity and so must undertake voter 
labor movement. The recent April of helping to put across labor legisla- registration drives independently. 
tht be- visits were an outgrowth of the anti- tion, this type of program has the In some of these areas only about 
hio are recession program devised by the intrinsic value of acquainting the 25 per cent of the potential voters 
y real- AFL-CIO to put America back to members with the issues and where’ were registered; soon after the cam- 
‘secur: work. On both occasions special let- their Congressmen stand on specific paign developed, the number more‘ 
s, We ters from the union’s general officers _ issues so that in an election campaign than doubled. 
great were accompanied by short informa- the membership understands from This type of activity is scheduled 
move- tion bulletins on the issues involved. first-hand experience why the union to expand, for the union’s recent con- 
behind Special report sheets were prepared endorses or rejects a particular candi- vention asked that all locals and joint 
” cam- 
The union emphasizes the duties of citizenship. Photo shows members of Local 383 on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
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Workers have registration procedures explained to them at lunch time. 
Sample literacy tests are shown to those who have never voted before. 


boards set up special registration 
committees to check the membership. 
Many of these registration campaigns 
—particularly with new voters or 
newly arrived groups who do not 
speak English too well — are con- 
ducted on a shop basis. Special 
lunch-time meetings are arranged to 
acquaint the workers with use of vot- 
ing machines, the time and place to 
register and the literacy tests that 
new voters must pass. 


I’ BOTH the legislative and political 
action fields the Education Depart- 
ment of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers functions as an integral part 
of the union, carrying out and imple- 
menting its program. 

The same holds true for the un- 
ion’s interest in other fields, such as 
civil liberties and civil rights. When 
the McCarthy witch hunt was at its 
height, the ACWA distributed many 
kinescopes of the Murrow exposure 
of the late Senator from Wisconsin, 
the prize-winning telecast, “The Ra- 
dulovitch Story,” and many other civil 
liberties films. These, used with dis- 
cussion, underscored the reason for 
the union’s strong stand against the 
watch hunt in Washington which, in 
the name of rooting out subversives, 
was undermining our sacred liberties. 

Interest in world affairs has always 
run high at the Amalgamated. Rarely 
does a weekend conference or national 
institute go by without a discussion 
of international trade union problems 
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or of the United Nations. Usually 
foreign trade unionists are on hand 
to join the group in building a bridge 
of understanding between peoples. 
Many of these foreign unionists have 
later visited locals and joint boards 
and spent time in the homes of 
workers. 

The ACWA participated in the CIO 
Scandinavian workshop for three 
years, sending rank-and-filers to these 
lands for four weeks. Recently it 
was the first to participate in the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union travel grant pro- 
gram, under which a Pennsylvania 
shirt worker studied the British and 
Scottish trade union movement. He 
lived in the homes of workers and 
visited plants and offices. 


United Nations tours have become 
a regular activity for the membership 
in the outlying districts as well as 
New York. Thousands of members 
have visited the U.N. headquarters, 
coming in on buses and trains, hear. 
ing from U.N. representatives and 
world trade union leaders, attending 
sessions of the world body, as well 
as being briefed beforehand on la. 
bor’s position on world affairs. 

This in turn leads to world affairs 
programs being stimulated in the lo- 
cals—U.N. posters placed in shops, 
new tours by local and shop groups, 
and a broader world outlook among 
workers. 

In addition to the services enum. 
erated previously, the ACWA Educa- 
tion Department charts new paths of 
activity for the organization. 

To meet these new challenges, pro- 
grams have begun or are in the stage 
of planning and development to train 
volunteer organizers, work with Span- 
ish-language groups, build commu- 
nity participation, work with the pub- 
lic schools, encourage pre-retirement 
education as well as expand existing 
programs for retired members. 

In the past year a special weekend 
institute was held to help prepare a 
core of part-time organizers for one 
of our New York affiliates. More 
than twenty local members, interested 
in supplementing the full-time organ- 
izing staff of the local, spent three 
days examining communications and 
human relations techniques, making 
house calls and learning about in- 
plant organizing and approaching 
different ethnic groups. This perma- 
nent committee was later used to good 
advantage. 


The needs of the union’s oldtimers are not overlooked. 
Centers for retired offer classes and other activities. 
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Although some progress has been 
made with the large numbers of 
Puerto Rican and other Spanish- 
speaking workers coming into the un- 
ion in New York, Los Angeles and 
other areas, a good deal remains to 
be done. In New York the problem 
is magnified by the disclosures of ex- 
ploitation of some Puerto Rican work- 
ers by racket organizations. New ap- 
proaches will have to be developed 
for this problem—perhaps through 
programs in the community as well 
as in the shop and local. 

With the growing number of union 
pioneers reaching retirement age, the 
ACWA has begun to pay a great deal 
of attention to providing facilities for 
the creative use of leisure time by 
retired members. In New York and 
Philadelphia special centers for the 
retired, with full-time, experienced 
directors, have been set up. Pro- 
grams run the full week and include 
lectures, classes in English and world 
affairs, painting, sculpture, arts and 
crafts, needlecraft and choral groups. 

The education staff in the past has 
conducted some activities of a part- 
time nature for retired members’ 
clubs. It is hoped that this activity 
may spread and be linked to an en- 
tirely new educational experience— 
pre-retirement education. 

One joint board has already em- 
barked on this project — preparing 
prospective retirees for retirement. 

Specialists, trained in the field, 
have been used to lead discussions in 
the following areas: finances, medical 
care, family adjustment and creative 
use of leisure time. ; 

This program is in its infancy, but 
opens up a large area for work, par- 
ticularly if it is linked to permanent 
“drop-in” centers. 


prays area where more exten- 
£% sive work can be useful, espe- 
cially in the realm of labor’s commu- 
nity relations, is work with the public 
schools. In many cities there is litttle 
material about the labor movement in 
the curriculum and what there is 
often is one-sided and biased. Teach- 
ers in some localities have been cap- 
tive audiences in recent years to so- 
called “Business-Industry-Education” 
weeks or days where teachers hear 
anti-labor slants on labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

On the other side is the program of 
some ACWA joint boards. Teachers 
receive credits for writing up a visit 
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Center established at what once a Pennsylvania iron ore magnate’s 














estate is now used for educational, recreational and cultural purposes. 


to the union’s office, hearing the un- 
ion’s point of view, touring its health 
center or other institutions. In some 
instances high school pupils also par- 
ticipate in this study tour of the 
Amalgamated offices as part of a so- 
cial science course or civics course. 

There is certainly a good deal of 
room for expansion of activities along 
these lines as well as in the general 
field of fighting for more and better 
educational facilities free from aca- 
demic censorship. 

As union educators know, workers 
are often reluctant to participate in 
community organizations because of 
a fear that their lack of formal edu- 
cation has not prepared them to do 
so. For the ACWA’s Education De- 
partment one of the key challenges 
is to give union members not only the 
know-how but also the confidence to 
venture into these fields. 

This becomes all the more crucial 
as the trend to the suburbs and out- 
lying districts continues and workers 
lose the sense of community identifi- 
cation they once may have had with 
their neighbors and fellow workers. 
Union members must be encouraged 
to take their places in their new com- 
munities as active members of or- 
ganizations set up to improve schools, 
housing, recreational and other facil- 
ities essential to good living. 

In the next few years perhaps some 
of the most significant labor educa- 
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tion work will be done in this field, 
and it will be worthwhile if systematic 
cooperation can be developed with 
AFL-CIO Community Service Activi- 
ties in certain selected pilot areas to 
help chart the way. 

From an examination of the edu- 
cation program of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, it is 
clear that the union rejects the re- 
cently revived concept that a labor 
organization should “find its primary 
function in relating to the worker as 
worker, not also as consumer and as 
citizen.”* 

Ours:is a democracy that will stand 
or fall on the participation of all its 
citizens, and workers and their fami- 
lies make up the great majority of 
these citizens. 

“A nation is only as great as her 
rank and file,” Woodrow Wilson ob- 
served many years ago. 

This is also true of a union; and 
it is through union participation that 
the ordinary man and woman gains 
the experience and the confidence to 
participate in community life. 

It is the aim of the Education De- 
partment of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, as an arm 
of the organization, to help the mem- 
bership to gain such experience and 
confidence, and to this end the De- 
partment will continue to work. 

* Clark Kerr stated this in “Unions and Union 


Leaders of Their Own Choosing,” published 
recently by the Fund for the Republic. 
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Adlai Stevenson, former Governor 
of Illinois—No one in his right 
senses will any 
longer laugh off 
Communist com- 
petition in trade 
and aid or be 
content with re- 
assurances that 
the Soviet Union 
is about to col- 
lapse. lready 
conspicuously successful, their trade 
opportunities may widen as the reces- 
sion deepens and as we close the door 
upon the newly independent countries 
that must trade with us or be thrown 
into the Communist orbit. 

In this total cold war the Com- 
munists esteem no weapon more 
highly than trade, not only because 
they understand its uses but also be- 
cause they read our newspapers and 
understand us; because they know 
that here local interest, as opposed to 
the national interest, makes us most 
vulnerable. 

They know, too, that with their 
controlled economy and the ability to 
impose sacrifices on their people, they 
have great advantages over us. 





James Roosevelt, Congressman 
from California—Inner space, even 
more than outer 
space, needs con- 
quering. Inner 
space is the space 
between a man’s 
ears and in the 
region of the 
heart where the 
assumptions of 
freedom take root 
and flourish or wither and die. Man’s 
future, I believe, continues to depend 
on what happens in that limitless 
inner space of the human mind and 
heart. It is there that the democratic 
spirit must summon enough thrust 
to rise to the present challenge— 
against the inertia of special-interest 
patriotism. 

This vital inner space cannot be 
conquered by sermons in the Hoover- 
Eisenhower vein. Democracy lives 
by the deed, not the platitude. We 





ought to shut up about education 
unless we intend to build schools and 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


pay teachers and decide what we 
want to teach. Irritable utterances 
about men of little faith should be 
matched by the good works—even 
public works—that democracy always 
needs, but needs especially now, to 
sustain faith. 

I believe that everywhere we look, 
here at home and throughout the 
globe, we find the most urgent and 
compelling reasons for raising our 
sights and accomplishing democracy’s 
proper job, not through democratic 
talk but through democratic action. 


James A. Brownlow, president, 


Metal Trades 


Department, AFL- 
CIO — Science 
and industry are 
creating devices 
and products 
faster than skills 
can be developed 
to produce and 
service them. The 
overall need for 
skills is growing 

at a faster rate than our population 
and more rapidly than the growth of 
our total labor force. Despite all of 
our efforts, the demand for skills con- 
tinues to exceed the supply of work- 
ers having them. 

Not enough apprentices are com- 
pleting their apprenticeship to make 
good the losses of journeymen from 
all causes, not to speak of the addi- 
tional journeymen needed for an ex- 
panding economy. Joint apprentice- 
ship committees should make a care- 
ful analysis of their apprenticeship 
programs to determine what needs to 
be done to improve them. 

There are not enough apprentices 
in training. Far too many of the 
apprentices who enter into training 
fail to complete their apprenticeships, 
and the quality of training provided 
in many programs is substandard. 

Since our national apprenticeship 
effort has not been adequate to pro- 
duce the number of fully qualified 
workers needed, it follows that many 
journeymen in the skilled trades 
should have the opportunity to fill 
in any deficiencies they may have. 

In addition to this, technological 
developments bring changes and ad- 
ditions to the trades, which in turn 
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create a need for additional training 
even for those workers who have had 
the advantage of the best of appren- 
ticeships. 


Andrew J. Biemiller, director. 
AFL-CIO Department of Legisla- 
j tion—The fright- 

ening fact con- 


fronts us that, in 
the face of our 
tremendous need 
for more and bet- 
ter education for 
all and educa- 
tional opportuni- 
ty for the gifted 
students in particular, circumstances 
are combining to make education 
worse, not better, in the next few 
years. School after school, newly 
built to serve a new neighborhood, 
opens to double sessions because they 
built new homes faster than they 
could build a school. 

Existing classroom capacity today 
falls short of our needs by scores of 
thousands of units. This critical 
shortage means that classes are meet- 
ing in corridors and cafeterias, in 
auditoriums and gymnasiums, in 
rented store buildings and in many 
places even less suitable. 

When it is realized that this class- 
room shortage is only part of the 
total picture, which includes a disas- 
trous shortage of qualified teachers, 
the gravity of the problem becomes 
manifest. 

A broad program of school con- 
struction, and the production of 
materials that would precede such 
building, would be an important step 
in overcoming the recession. 





Arnold S. Zander, president, Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Em- 
ployes — During 
the closing min- 
utes of our re 
convention. 
I served notice 
upon the dele- 
gates that our in- 
ternational union 
will request a per 
capita tax increase at our convention 
in 1960. Tax increases never are 
welcome news. But just as tax im 
creases are necessary to expand the 
services which governments perform, 
so are.they necessary when interna- 
tional unions want to provide more 
services to their members. 
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